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New Training School Building at the State Teachers College, East Radford. The building will 
house a complete school from the kindergarten through the junior and senior high school. It con- 
tains administrative offices, library, classrooms, playrooms, suite of rooms for the work of the health 
unit, teachers’ rest rooms ete. carrying out the most modern ideas in arrangement and equipped 
with the latest and most approved furnishings. It will be ready for occupancy at the opening of 
the next session of the college in September. 
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Announcing 





The New 
Gregg Shorthand Manual 


Anniversary Edition 
Ready May 1, 1929 


A scientific presentation of the principles of Gregg Short- 
hand in accordance with the latest pedagogical procedure, 
marking a stimulating step forward in the teaching and 
learning processes, and furnishing an invaluable contribu- 


tion to commercial education. 


SALIENT POINTS 
1. In the New Manual shorthand is distinctly presented as a skill subject. The princi- 
ples and wordsigns are arranged in the order of their frequency in the most commonly 
used words, Under this arrangement a useful business and general vocabulary is ac- 
quired with astonishing rapidity. As an illustration, the mastery of the first chapter alone 
will enable the student to write 42 per cent of the words encountered in’ nontechnical 
English. l*urther illustration of the correctness of this approach is found in the fact 
that short business letters can be introduced in the first chapter. The motivating influ- 
ence of this procedure will be at once recognized. 
2. The rules are more simple, direct, and definite, and abundant drill is provided for each. 
In harmony with modern pedagogy, the rules have been relegated to their proper place 
—in the background of the learning process of a skill subject. 
3. The principles are presented in 12 chapters, instead of the 20 lessons appearing in 
the present Manual, making possible a marked reduction in the time of learning. Meas- 
ure this economy in dollars and cents to the hundreds of thousands who annually study 
shorthand. Prefixes and suffixes have been considerably reduced to conform to the find- 
ings of our scientific research, and are introduced in the order of frequency. 
4. Each chapter is subdivided into three short logical teaching units. The reading and 
dictation material has been more than doubled. The book contains 36 pages of graded 
business letters and sentences in shorthand, and 12 pages in type to furnish constructive 
practice. 
5. The pedagogical organization of the book is greatly enhanced by the use of larger type 
and a bolder, more easily read style of shorthand than is employed in the present Manual. 


You will be delighted with the ease and rapidity with which useful stenographic 
skill may be developed by the procedure in the new Gregg Shorthand Manual. 


Place your order at once with our nearest office. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronto London 
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Brief History of the Preventorium 


By C. J. HEATWOLE, Editor 


Institution Now Open 


HE teachers and school people of Virginia 

have done a unique thing in the annals of 

hospital and health welfare work in estab- 
lishing The Ennion G. Williams Preventorium 
for Teachers at the University Hospital, Char- 
lottesville. After a long struggle through a 
period of five or six years in collecting funds 
with which to erect a building and determining 
upon a site and a satisfactory basis for the 
operation of the institution, the committee has 
the pleasure of announcing that the Preven- 
torium is now open and is receiving teachers for 
The whole idea has 
at last been brought to an actual realization in 
all of its details. The following statement con- 
cerning the history and present status of the 


examination and treatment. 


institution will be of special interest to Virginia 
teachers and to all those interested in public 
health welfare work anywhere in the United 
States. 


Birth of The Preventorium Idea 


The idea belongs to the more recent move- 
ment of so-called Preventive medicine. It is 
now an established fact that it is far better to 
prevent disease than to cure it. This idea has 
taken definite hold and has become the major 
function of the State Departments of Health 
throughout the United States. The Preventorium 
idea is a direct outgrowth and a result of the 
establishment of the teachers’ pavilion at the 
Catawba Sanatorium for tubercular patients. 


This institution was established in 1912 jointly 














The entire upper floor and corridor of this new wing of the University Hospital is the 
Preventorium for Teachers. 
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A single room in the Preventorium now occupied. 


by the State Teachers Association and the State 
of Virginia for teachers who have broken down 
with tuberculosis. This institution has been of 
such inestimable value to the teachers of the 
State that Dr. Williams, the 


eligibility of patients to this institution, in 1923 


who certifies 
suggested to the board of directors of the State 
Teachers Association that another institution be 
established for those teachers who are on the 
verge of a breakdown and in need of rest and 
medical advice. Accordingly that year the board 
of directors recommended to the annual business 
session that plans be inaugurated by which 
funds be collected for the purpose of erecting a 
building in proximity to or connected with a 
hospital where teachers broken down in health 
might resort for rest, examination, medical ad- 
vice, and treatment. The teachers in annual 
convention assembled in Richmond, 1923, unani- 
mously approved the idea and set up an organ- 
ization with representative people in each dis- 
trict in the State acting as agents for collecting 
a found of $40,000 with which to erect a suitable 
building. In the meantime a committee was put 
in charge of determining upon a satisfactory 
location for the institution and setting up de- 
tailed arrangements for its operation. It prob- 


ably will never be generally known among the 





teachers of the State 
with what care and 
thoroughness the mem- 
bers of the committee 
worked, what difficulties 
they encountered and 
obstacles they overcame 
in deciding upon a 
for the Pre- 
ventorium and working 





location 





out a satisfactory sys- 
tem of details for its 
maintenance and opera- 














tion. In the course of 
their labors through the 
years it was found to be 
altogether wise to shift 
somewhat from the ori- 
ginal idea of a “rest 
home” with an annual overhead expense for 
maintenance and operation to a more near ap- 
proach to general hospital service and to secure 
a satisfactory arrangement and contract with an 
institution, preferably a State hospital, which 
would be charged with the upkeep and opera- 
tion in perpetuation so that the State Associa- 
tion would have no further financial reponsi- 
bility. Accordingly and finally, about a year or 
more ago after a series of conferences with the 
administrative and professional authorities at 
the University Hospital, step by step the com- 
mittee negotiated a contract with the board of 
visitors of the University of Virginia to operate 
the Preventorium on the basis of a nominal 
cost to the teachers, provided the State Associa- 
tion would pay the cost of erecting the building 
This is the most 


unique arrangement in all hospital history and 


and furnishing the rooms. 


the contract is highly to the advantage of the 
teachers of Virginia. 


Raising the Necessary Funds 


Voluntary collections of money for any 


worthy cause move slowly if there is not back 
of the movement a dynamic high-powered or- 
ganization with now and then an attack from 


“cc ’ 


shock troops.” The movement for collecting 
the fund of $40,000 from the teachers in Vit- 
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ginia has moved apace each year since 1923 with- 
out either high-powered methods or shock 
troops. During the first year or so, certain 
counties and cities in the Tidewater and 
Piedmont regions of the State collected rather 
promptly $4.00 each from the teachers, ap- 
proaching closely their full quota. Then during 
the next two years there came a slowing-up in 
the collections with only about half of the neces- 
sary amount in hand. About this time, Septem- 
ber 1, 1927, the machinery for continuing the 
collections was reorganized, with headquarters 
office as the center, by establishing a more com- 
plete and satisfactory system of keeping records 
and somewhat tightening up the organization. 
The collections continued to come in more 
regularly. The committee during this time was 
busy trying to devise a way by which the 
Preventorium might be opened to the teachers, 
notwithstanding the fact that the financial 
obligation on the building had not been met. 
It secured an extension of time to make the final 
payment on the building, and, by a special ar- 
rangement with the University authorities, the 
rooms were furnished and the institution opened 
to the teachers March 4, 1929. 


Terms of the Contract with the Board of Visitors 


The main feature of the contract is that for 
the consideration of the sum of $40,000, or as 
much as is necessary to 
construct the building, 
to be paid to the Uni- 
versity by the Virginia 
Education Association 
the University authori- 
ties would set aside the 
second floor of one of 
the new wings of the 
hospital, consisting of 
eighteen rooms with a 
capacity of twenty four 
beds, for the exclusive 
use of the teachers of 
Virginia and would be 
responsible for its up- 
keep and operation. An- 
other feature is that the 





teachers occupying the 





Preventorium shall receive all the hospital serv- 
ice including surgical operations, X-ray and 
laboratory service, all kinds of medical treat- 
ment given anywhere in the University Hos- 
pital; that patients on the Preventorium shall 
not be used for clinical purposes; and that the 
total cost to teachers shall not exceed the actual 
cost of maintaining a patient at the hospital, 
which is $4.00 per day. This means that teach- 
ers will not be required to pay the usual fees 
for the operating table, X-rays, laboratory, and 
other medical and surgical costs. In _ short, 
under the contract the teachers are to receive 
the same service rendered anywhere in the hos- 
pital, in private rooms, at a total cost to them 
of $4.00 with a minimum of $15.00; that is, if 
a teacher stays but one, two, or three days the 
cost will be $15.00, if she stays four days it 
will be $16.00, etc. Everyone must concede that 
this is a most liberal contract and falls within 
the capacity of the teachers to pay for the serv- 
ice they need and deserve. 


The Financial Statement 


The total cost of the building is $38,523.25, 
the cost to the Association for furnishings and 
supplies is $3,000.00, making a grand total of 
cost to the State Association of $41,523.25. The 
Association has sent its checks to the University 
of Virginia for $20,000 on the building and 














A double room in the Preventorium. 
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$3,000 for furnishings and supplies, a total ot 
$23,000 already paid on the ‘entire cost of the 
This shows that there is a bal- 
There is in 


Preventorium. 
ance of $18,523.25 yet to be paid. 
bank to the credit of the Preventorium Fund a 
sum of $4,500. ‘Thus it will be seen that there 
must be collected from teachers who have not 
yet contributed the sum of $14,023.25. It will 
be recalled that Governor Byrd, in his address 
at the annual meeting last Thanksgiving, stated 
that he would write into his next budget a sub- 
stantial sum for the Preventorium and recom- 
mend that the General Assembly make the ap- 
propriation. If this appropriation is made by 
the next General Assembly it will not be avail- 
able in time to apply on the final settlement 
which must be made on or before October 1, 
1929. Those teachers who have not yet con- 
tributed must do so by the close of the present 
session if the Association is to meet its obliga- 
tions by the time the final payment falls due. 


Who Will be Admitted to the Preventorium? 


The Preventorium is now open to admit 
teachers. Regulations have been set up by the 
committee in charge. These have been approved 
by the executive committee and the board of 
directors of the State Association. They will be 
strictly adhered to in certifying to eligibility for 
admission. 

The following regulations govern eligibility 
for entrance on the Preventorium: 

1. Membership in the Virginia Education As- 
sociation. 

2. Teachers in active service who have made a 
contribution of any amount to the Preven- 
torium Fund prior to January 1, 1928. 

3. All teachers who have contributed as much 
as $4.00, or one day’s pay, to the Preven- 
.torium Fund since January 1, 1928. 

4. Teachers will be admitted on the certificate 
of eligibility by the executive secretary of 
the Virginia Education Association. 

5. Teachers, after they have been admitted, 
will pay a rate of $4.00 per day, with a 
minimum charge, however, of $15.00; that 
is, if a teacher stays only one, two, or three 
days the charge will be $15.00. These 
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charges will cover all hospital expenses 

while at the Preventorium. 
6. It is to be understood that the hospital of- 
ficials shall decide upon the medical suit- 
ability of patients for entrance on the 
Preventorium and they also shall be the 
judges as to when a patient is deemed suf- 
ficiently improved to be discharged. 
Applications must be made to C. J. Heat- 
wole, executive secretary, Room 1, State 


NX 


Capitol, Richmond. 

Kinds of Hospital Service Rendered Teachers 

The question is often asked, “What kind of 
medical cases will be accepted for treatment at 
the Preventorium?” The answer is that the 
Preventorium will accept all kinds of cases need- 
ing hospital treatment, viz., examinations and 
diagnosis, medical treatment and surgical opera- 
tions of all kinds; in short, all kinds of cases 
treated at a general hospital. Cases of insanity, 
contagious diseases and tuberculosis are the only 
diseases not accepted at the Preventorium. One 
room in the Preventorium has been set apart for 
emergency cases that may arise. Real emergency 
cases can be handled by wire or telephone in a 
few hours upon the request of the family physi- 
cian. In all cases, however, application should 
be made to C. J. Heatwole, executive secretary, 
Room 1, State Capitol, Richmond, and not to 
the University Hospital. 


How to Make Application for Admission to the 
Preventorium 

In making application for admission, the 
teachers should write to C. J. Heatwole, State 
Capitol, Richmond, asking for application blank. 
This will be sent by return mail, and upon its 
return ‘to headquarters office, eligibility for ad- 
mission will be determined by examinating the 
records there and if these records show that the 
teacher is an active member of the Virginia 
Iducation Association and has made a contri- 
bution to the Preventorium Fund her eligibility 
will be certified to the superintendent of the 
University Hospital, whereupon the hospital au- 
thorities will notify the teacher when to report 
at the Preventorium. This process can be com- 
pleted in the course of a few days and result in 


no unnecessary delay. Teachers should bear in 
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mind to make application far enough ahead to 
complete the routine of certifying to their 
eligibility. 

It is important that applications for admis- 
sion to the Preventorium should be made by 
the individuals themselves direct to the execu- 
tive secretary, Room 1, State Capitol, Richmond, 
and not to the division superintendent nor to the 
superintendent of the University Hospital. This 
will avoid delay and will insure a business-like 
method of handling individual cases. 


We have thus described in detail the process 
of admitting patients to the Preventorium so 
that teachers may know exactly how to pro- 
ceed. Headquarters office will follow strictly 
the rules governing the admission to the Pre- 
ventorium and the teachers are asked to exercise 
the fullest co-operation in carrying out the regu- 
lations for admission. Every application will 
be given prompt attention and every deserving 
teacher will receive the most careful con- 


sideration. 


State Department of Education 


OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENTS 
By THOMAS D. EASON, Secretary, State Board of Education 


Teachers’ Reading Course Examinations 


Hilt Reading Course examinations for the 

renewal of certificates will be held on 

May 25, 1929, at such points in the several 
counties of the State as may be designated by the 
division superintendents. 

The examination for high school teachers will 
be based on Morrison’s The Practice of Teach- 
ing in the Secondary School. The examination 
for elementary school teachers will be based on 
(1) Thayer’s The Passing of the Recitation and 
(2) \Walker’s The Making of the Nation. Those 
‘teachers interested in taking the examinations 
should notify their superintendents not later than 
May 1. 


College Entrance Examinations 


The State Board of Education will offer ex- 
aminations covering fundamental high school 
subjects on May 23, 24, and 25, 1929, to the 


following persons: 


1. Pupils who have completed, or who will 
complete by the June succeeding the time the 
‘xamination is taken, a four-year course of study 
in a public or private non-accredited high school, 
with a nine months’ term, having at least three 
properly qualified teachers in the high school 


depart ment. 


2. Mature persons, at least twenty one years 
of age, who have completed the equivalent of a 
high school course of study. 

3. Pupils who have attended a standard ac- 


credited four-year high school for at least three 
sessions of nine months each, and who by reason 
of superior intelligence and application have 


fully completed or are about to complete the six- 
teen units of work required for graduation, and 


who have maintained an average mark of at least 


ninety five per cent, or have secured forty five 


qualitative credits as defined by the State Board 
of Education, and are recommended by the high 


school principal and faculty. 

The examinations will be held at the place in 
the county or city designated by the division 
superintendent and will be under his general 
supervision. The examinations will consist of: 


1. An intelligence test, for which no special 


preparation can be made. 


2. Itnglish, including grammar, composition, 


spelling, vocabulary, reading ability, and litera- 


ture. 


3. Mathematics, including algebra to quad- 


ratic equations and plane geometry. 


4. One foreign language. 
5. History. 
6. Science—the general principles of science, 


and either biology or chemistry. 
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Lesson in Appreciation 


By MARY RIVES RICHARDSON, Hopewell High School 


DUCATION is not put on like stucco on 
a wall but comes primarily from within. 
Beauty was never, at any stage in the 
world’s history, imposed by the domineering type 
of teacher, Appreciation of beauty is a spon- 
taneous growth, not to be nourished by ha- 


rangues, lectures, persuasions, or exposition; 
therefore, it is the teacher’s affair to provide 
favorable conditions for this growth. 

Students and teachers must set out together 
as equals and comrades on the quest for the 
beauty that lies in literature. Merely attempt to 
enjoy the picture and to see it through the eyes 
of the poet. 

No two poems can be taught alike, yet there 
is a general plan by which poems can be studied. 
This plan, however, must be modified and sup- 
plemented to fit the selection chosen. 

Most important of all, select a poem that the 
children can understand. 

Thus in regular procedure in this general 
plan, my first step would be: 

1. To create the proper atmosphere. Introduce 
the mood of the poem by some personal or 
familiar experiences that relate directly to the 
mood of the poem selected. 

2. Read the whole poem naturally and eagerly 
for enjoyment. 

3. Find the fundamental message, or truth, or 
idea presented by the poem as a whole and state 
it. Remember little progress can be made until 
the main thought is comprehended. Ask your- 


self these questions: Does the child get what 


the poet says? Does the child enter sympatheti- 


cally into what the poet feels? A pupil who 
has not entered into the feeling of the poem 
should not be deluded into thinking that he has 
read the poem. Favorable signs of sincere 
comprehension are, (1) student’s enthusiasm for 
poetry, (2) the permanence of their interest in 
literature, (3) and most important, the kindling 
of the creative spirit. 

4. Compare the poem with other literature of 
similar character or meaning. 

5. Relate the details that add to the message 


with the second reading of the poem. Provide 


for a grasp of the idea or thought running 
through the selection, giving the significance of 
each of the details. 

6. Note the authorship and history of the 
Relate the life of the poet last to see if 
his life reflected in the 


poem. 
the students can find 
poem. 

7. Get the students 


to make 


to draw their own con- 
clusions and practical applications in 
their own lives. [eave with them an aspiration: 
that of forming the habit of taking pleasure in 
reading and enjoying the beauty therein. 

Literature is not to be regarded as an end in 
itself, or a body of facts to be memorized, but 
as an instrument through which the pupil may 
be initiated into the spiritual heritage stored up 
for him in books. The pupil, not the subject 
matter, is the chief consideration. 


How to Teach “To A Skylark” By Shelley 
I. Introduction : 

Picture: “Song of the Lark”’—by Jules 
breton. 

A famous I'rench artist painted this picture 
of a girl who lives on a farm. It is early in the 
morning and she is on the way to her work in 
the field. She has stopped to listen to the song 
of a lark, high up in the air, and apparently she 
is joining him in his carol. [very morning this 
little bird greets her with his happy song. 

Ask children about poems written to birds 
that they know. 

There is beauty in the very sound of a song. 
Distant music, the song of the wind; distant 
music of the waves; the song of the lark; we 
cannot see the bird but we love his song (the 
disembodied spirit of song), audible yet source 
invisible. 

Once a liberty loving poet, an admirer of the 
beautiful, went from his home in England to 
sunny Italy, because of bad health and_ the 
hostile criticisms of his acquaintances who did 
not approve of his writings, prompted by an ir- 
responsible nature and love of freedom. Two 
years before this he had married the second 
time, his first wife, with whom he was not happy, 
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having already died. While in Italy, seeking ref- 
uge for his sick body and his sensitive soul, he 
was so impressed with the song of a bird, that he 
wrote a poem, “Toa Skylark.”” As we read this 
poem, let us see if we can find out what must 
have been the thoughts and desires, the ambitions 
and regrets in the mind of this poet, chained to 
the ground, compared with the lark, flying, free 
and singing. 

Listen to hear the 
song though the bird be invisible. 


II. Read the whole poem. 


III. Get the message. Make it brief. To be too 
exact would dull the student’s interest and des- 
troy the beauty. 
1. The love of liberty. 
2. The beauty of the lark’s song. 
IV. Different kinds of beauty in the poem. 
1. Quality of the Skylark’s song. 
a. ““Unpremeditated art.” 
b. “Like a cloud of fire-soaring ever sing- 
est.” 
c. “Like an unbodied joy whose race is just 
begun.” 
d. “Like a star of heaven-unseen-yet I hear 
thy shrill delight.” 
“What is most like thee?” 
a. “Like a poet hidden. 
In the light of thought 
Singing hymns unbidden 


2. Comparisons. 


Till the world is wrought 
To sympathy with hopes and fears it 
heeded not.” 
Shelley's ambition expressed. 
b. “Like a high-born maiden 
In a palace tower singing.” 
c. “Like a glow worm golden.” 
d. “Like a rose.” 
e. “Like the sound of vernal showers.” 
3. Pictures of the freedom of the bird’s soul. 
a. ‘What objects are the fountains of the 
happy strain?” 
Could it have been the “fields, waves, mountains, 
sky, plains, ignorance of pain.” 
“With thy clear, keen joyance 
Language cannot be; 
Shadow of annoyance 
Never came near thee, 
Thou lovest, but ne’er knew loves sad 
Shelley knew—do you? 


satiety.” 


4. Poet thinks of himself rather than of the 
bird. 
a. ‘We look before and after 
And pine for what is not; 
Our sincerest laughter 
With some pain is fraught 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell 
of saddest thought.” 


What saddest thought? 


5. Sup plication. 
a. “Teach me half the gladness 
That thy brain mugt know, 
Such harmonious madness 
From thy lips would flow, 
The world would listen then, as I am 
listening now.” 


6. Rhythm is not only beautiful but essential 
to the expression of the mood. It expresses 
and sustains the emotion. Rhythm is every- 
where in nature, 

a. Branches of the trees swaying to the 
breeze. 
b. Breaking of the waves on a sandy shore. 
Poem must be read aloud to get the rhythm. 
\. What it meant to Shelley. 

The love of liberty. Oh! that mankind could 
be as free as the Skylark. 
VI. Compare with other poems of Shelley’s. 

“Ode to the West Wind.” To be as free as 

the wind blown clouds, and waves, and leaves 
and that his thoughts might be scattered to the 
ends of the earth. 

VII. See poet’s life in the verses. 

Liberty, restless, an admirer of the beautiful. 
VIII. Oral report on Shelley’s life by one of 
the students. 


IX. Ask had there ever been enjoyment of this 
part in students’ lives. 


X. Aspiration: learn to enjoy the beauty of song. 

“Nature’s book hath music writ 

Closely on each page of it; 

Breaking waves, and breeze, and tune 

Of the Oriole in June, 

Bugle call, great organ swell 

Flute, and harp, and chiming bell, 

Yet there be who cannot hear, 

Grant us, Lord, the listening ear!” 
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The Decoration of an Auditorium 
By M. BELL IRVINE, Norfolk 


schools 


OUBTLESS 


which are faced with the problem of how 


there are many 

‘to decorate the walls of the auditorium 
which seem so cold and blank. I am giving an 
was found to be a successful 
I. Stuart School, Norfolk. 


We decided that the best place to start would 


account of what 
solution by the J. FE. 


be the stage end of the room as there was already 
a handsome velour curtain in place and the 
spaces on either side looked especially empty. 
These spaces were of different sizes, one being 
broken by the door which gave access to the 


stage from the auditorium. It was, therefore, 
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“Tapestry” showing activities of school life. 


necessary to plan for two narrow panels that 
would fill each side of the door as well as for 
the large space above. On the other side of the 
stage there was a much wider and longer wall 
space which gave ample room for a large 
design. 

The ever present question of expense pro- 
hibited the idea of having this work placed in 
the hands of a professional decorator, even had 
such been desired, so after due consideration of 
different possibilities, we dared to carry out our 
first idea of having the school children under- 
We felt that this 
would awaken interest and school pride as well 
Our result justified all of 


our hopes, and we feel that there has been placed 


take this work themselves. 


as eliminate expense. 


on the wall a creditable and childish piece of 
work that may be removed when it has become 
defaced or when greater efforts result in some- 
thing better. 

Our plan was to make a wall hanging which 
we called a “tapestry” and to have each child in 
Upon further 
thought we decided to let six classes design and 


school take part in the making. 


carry it out. These were two second, two 
seventh, one fifth and one sixth grades. 
Sketches were first made, the best selected; 
these were enlarged into full size cartoons, and 
cloth. 


done with soft wax crayons and pressed in with 


then transferred to The coloring was 
a warm iron. 

The cloth used was a good grade of unbleached 
muslin, cut into yard squares. 

The designing was done in the regular class art 
period, and after the best designs were selected 
these children were allowed to go to a special room 
and work on the curtain in free periods, or after 
school on certain days when the art teacher 
generously stayed after school. In the second 
grades the work was done almost entirely under 
the supervision of the grade teacher. 

The subjects selected were the activities of 
school life, leading up to the ideal of well round- 
ed citizenship, and the activities of the city in 
which we live. 

The larger space was given to the school ac- 
tivities, and in the lower panels the primary 
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grades are shown at work and at play. In the 
next set music, literature, and exercise have 
place, with various sports above. Then comes a 
set of Dream Land homes for the ideal citizen, 
and over these fly birds typifying further reach- 
ings out of ambitious minds. 

On the other side of the stage the hanging 
Fach type of 
boat entering our harbor was carefully studied 


shows “Norfolk, the Seaport.” 


and placed in the composition. The ferry dock, 
connecting us with neighboring territory, was 
placed in the lower panel next to a suggestion of 
the sky line made by our tall buildings. Below 
these in the narrow panels on each side of the 
door was found space for the fish in our waters, 
and the bands covering the seams that join the 
panels were decorated with oyster and clam 
shells upon a ground of mulberry color which 
harmonized with the beautiful curtain of the 
stage and held together the varied and brilliant 
Upon the bands of the 
other tapestry native dogwood was used in place 
of the shells. 


Naturally there was intense interest among 


colors of the tapestry. 


the small artists and equally as great anxiety 
among those in charge of the work when the 
time drew near to hang it to see the effect. It 
had been difficult really to ascertain this in such 
a large piece of work. But when it was in 
place surprise took the place of anxiety, for the 
childish designs had blended into a bit of re- 
fined and lovely color which filled the place 
pleasantly without calling undue attention to 
itself. 

Now after a year has passed we are still as 
much pleased with our decoration and have 


started on other though d‘fferent plans for the 
remainder of the room. 
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“Tapestry” showing scenes in Norfolk Harbor. 


Motivation of History 


By ADELAIDE BASS HARDY, South Boston 


TIS my belief that the most serious problem 
facing today’s teacher of history, particu- 
larly of high school history, is lack of moti- 

vation on the part of the average student. 

To quote from Wilson’s Motivation of School 
Work: “That attack upon school work which 
seeks to make its tasks significant and purposeful 
to each child, by relating them to his experiences, 
questions, called 


problems, and desires, is 


Motivation.” 


How then may such an attack be made? How 
can we counteract the growing tendency on the 
part of the student to shirk the study of history, 
giving as an explanation the statement that he 
is more interested in the present than in some- 
thing which happened generations ago? A teacher 
who would overcome lack of motivation and the 
tendency to shirk history, must, it appears to 
me, confine her teaching of historical facts to 
three great viewpoints. She must teach (1) 
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from a socialized viewpoint, (2) from a democ- 
ratized viewpoint, and (3) by problem and pro- 
ject rather than by direct use of facts. 

The history teacher must never lose sight of 
the fact that history is a social science and must, 
to be effective, be taught from a socialized view- 
point. How can that be done when the average 
modern student is so highly indifferent to any- 
thing that does not interest him personally? Only 
by developing his social consciousness, by mak- 
ing him realize that he, personally, is only a part 
of a great whole, that his ego is the result of 
hundreds of years of transmitted folkways and 
traditions as well as of conscious adjustments by 
society as a whole in never-ending effort at 
social progress. The past must be made of im- 
portance to him, not as the past but as the foun- 
dation of the present and future, his present and 
his future, as a part of society. Let him not 
say “I had nothing to do with the passage of 
What has it to do 
“T am an 


the e‘'ghteenth amendment. 
with me?” Teach him rather to say, 
individual and a citizen helping to make up the 


What do I think of the 


eighteenth amendment and what is my duty 


society in which I live. 


toward it?” Teach him when in doubt as to 
certain actions to ask, “Am I acting as an in- 
telligent and thinking citizen or am I being mob- 
minded ?” 

Now, in considering the democratized stand- 
point, we may say once again that there is ab- 
solutely no interest attached by the average 
pupil to historical events as such. Any pupil 
required to familiarize himself with subject mat- 
ter of Magna Charta, Petition of Right and Bill 
of Rights would be inclined to question why, but 
he readily grasps their significance when taught 
that these three great [english papers have in- 
fluenced all democratic governments of the world 
and that their outstanding principles are em- 
bodied in our own Bill of Rights, the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States. 
itself, seem of major importance, but, seen as a 


The Industrial Revolution will not, of 


ereat economic step in the forward development 
of a dynamic society, its importance will be ap- 
preciated. National development must be viewed 
in the light of national characteristics, and na- 
tional characteristics in turn must be viewed in 
light of folkways of that people and attempts 
at adjustment of that people to changing con- 
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ditions of society. War must be taught not by 
emphasis upon events as such, but with empha- 
sis upon causes in attempts at adjustment and 
upon advantages and disadvantages of that par- 
that 
Contrast the static society of certain 


ticular war upon particular people or 
society. 
Oriental countries hampered by age-old tradi- 
tions which form insurmountable obstacles in the 
path of social progress with the dynamic society 
of America unhampered by such _ restrictions 
which has made her the most advanced democra- 
cy in the world today. We must at the same 
time, however, emphasize America’s crying need 
for the establishment of stabilizing influences if 
she is to accomplish a sound and steadfast policy 
of social control. 

In the third, and last place, motivation is to be 
gained through approach to historical facts 
through problems and projects and “thought 
questions.’ Instead of teaching details of physi- 
ography, etc. of Europe, assign some such ques- 
tion as this, which I have taken from Webster’s 
Modern [:uropean History—‘Europe resembles 
the human hand from the elaborate division of 
its parts, and the opportunities it affords for con- 
tact.” 


forces 


Again, from the same text, “The two 
that 
power of Turkey are religion and nationality.” 


have constantly undermined the 
How does Turkish history during the last hun- 
dred years confirm this statement? To Wilson's 
Motivation of School Work I am indebted for 
the splendid method of teaching the Constitution 
and the Constitutional Convention by an organ- 
ized Constitutional Convention, different members 
of the class representing the various members 
of that Convention. It seems to me to be one of 
the most usable and effective projects that could 
be applied to the teaching of that important 
period in our national development. How much 
to be preferred are such methods of approach to 
facts to a disinterested and non-motivated ap- 
proach from the standpoint of learning facts only. 
The teacher who holds unswervingly to these 
three viewpoints will be amply repaid in in- 
creased motivation on part of students, in growth 
and spread of social consciousness, in develop- 
ment of power of thought and reasoning and in 
increased knowledge on part of pupils of his- 
torical facts in their rightful place in the de- 
velopment of a dynamic society. What more 
could a teacher hope for this side of Utopia? 
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Teacher’s Retirement Fund an Efficiency Measure 


Epitor’s Note: 


ment Fund rewritten from an article in the Washington Education Journal. 


a HY should the state support a retire- 
ment fund for teachers any more 


than 


bankers,” is not an unusual comment when one 


discusses the  retire- 
ment-fund proposition 
with a member of the 
legislature or even a 
casual citizen. “I am 
a citizen just as the 
teacher is, and it seems 
that the 
should be as solicitous 


to me state 
about my superannua- 
tion as it is about the 
teacher’s retirement.” 
The 
make a 


teacher might 

very proper 
answer in these words. 
“Yes, Mr. Citizen, you 
are as much entitled as 
I am to consideration 

state aS a 
You fail to 
see, however, that our 


from the 


citizen. 


relationships to the 
state are different in 
another way. [am an 
employee of the state. 
I have chosen to en- 
gage in the service of 
the state just as you 
have chosen to practice 


law, farm, or engage 


in any other occupa- 
tion. As an employee, 
even, the state owes 


me nothing in the way of a guarantee against 
a dependent old age, but—and here is the crux 
of the whole matter—the efficiency of this serv- 
ice which the state supports is promoted by a 


The 


retirement plan. 


service, not those who serve.” 

The question, then, in the last analysis is this : 
Is the teachers’ retirement plan essential to the 
efficiency of the schools? 


for lawyers or farmers or 








ACH year the march of our nation’s war 

heroes toward the setting sun increases 
apace. I wonder sometimes if on their west- 
ward march they pause for a moment to catch 
a glimpse of the New Grand Army of the 
Republic, an army of children whose line, 
marching in “fours” past a given point would 
be paralleled by the children of the front ranks 
before the rear “fours” could pass in review; 
an army marching against the citadels of 
ignorance and superstitution and race hatred, 
upholding the traditions and defending the 
ideals of the republic they love; an army 
gathering every school day from hill and dale, 
from city and village, from the farm, the work- 
shop, the mine, from industry and commerce, 
with the blood of the Occident and Orient 
coursing through its veins, speaking one lan- 
guage, loving one flag, destined in each of the 
forty eight states of this great American 
league of nations to become citizens not sub- 
jects, masters not servants; an army trained 
to useful and intelligent citizenship and dedi- 
cated to the task of making a better today than 
yesterday, and a tomorrow better than either; 
an army whose proud accomplishments in the 
past and whose promise for the future lends 
glory to the wisdom and leadership of the 
nation’s founders; an army whose high destiny 
lays upon every American citizen a sacred 
obligation to support to the limit of his power 
this stronghold of our democracy, this bulwark 
of our free institutions, the pride of the repub- 
lic—the American public school.—Frank D. 
Boynton at the Cleveland meeting. 








state’s concern 


tem. 
military and naval 
ment privileges. 
is the 


branches of the 


Virginia teachers will be interested in the following well ordered statements regarding Retire- 


Thirty six of the states of the United States 
have answered this question in the affirmative. 
In twenty four of these states the fund is ap- 
plicable to all of the teachers of the state, while 


in twelve it affects 


teachers in certain 
cities only. There are 
only twelve states in 
which no provision is 
made for the retire- 
of teachers. It 
that 


having 


ment 
is notable, also, 
the states 
teachers- retirement 
funds are the populous 
ones with large groups 
their 
believe it 


of teachers in 
service. | 
could be demonstrated 
that 
to three-fourths of the 


from two-thirds 
teachers in the public 
schools of the United 
States are members of 
a retirement fund sup- 
ported in part by the 
state. 

In other branches of 
public service it has 
been found — advan- 
tageous to provide a 
superannuation plan 
for employees. Almost 
400,000 in the service 
of the United States 
Civil Service are cover- 
ed by a retirement sys- 


A liberal retirement plan prevails in the 


United 


States. Federal judges are allowed liberal retire- 
In six states, all state em- 
ployees are included in a retirement provision. 
Twenty five of the largest cities in the country 
have a retirement scheme for all employees, while 
in most cities of any considerable size liberal 


pensions are provided for policemen and firemen. 
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The retirement-fund, however, is not confined 
Private business has recog- 
essential to the 
highest business efficiency. An editorial in 
“World’s Work” for September, 1926, sums the 


whole matter up as follows: 


to public service. 


nized a retirement plan as 


system of 
One 


Most large employers of labor find a 
pensions essential to the efficiency of their staffs. 
of their greatest problems has been the disposition of 
employees who have outlived their economic usefulness. 
Even the most mechanical practitioner of “efficiency” 
recognizes that humanity and gratitude are imponder- 
ables that cannot be disregarded. The result was that 


useless workmen and executives were kept at work; 
not only was their labor a liability, but their presence 
prevented the promotion of cffective men. In this way 
the pension system became an economic necessity. The 
time is probably not far distant when every prosperous 
employer of labor will have adopted some plan provid- 


ing for the future of its workers. Properly regarded, 


it is not. philanthropy; it is simply business. 


A publication of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board in 1925 listed 248 important com- 
mercial organizations which provided retirement- 
fund plans for their employees, totaling in the 
aggregate 2,800,000 persons. The list included 
many of the foremost industries in America. 

There is only one way to sell a pension plan— 
that is as an efficiency measure. An organiza- 
tion with a large number of employees is con- 
fronted by the fact that the members of its staff 
reach a time of life when their efficiency declines 
on account of the infirmities of old age. The 
employees frequently are the last to admit that 
they are not able to produce as effectively as 
they once were. The management is confronted 
with three alternatives in dealing with such an 
employee: first, it may discharge him; second, 
it may keep him on the pay roll; third, it may 
ither of the first 
two lines of conduct reacts unfavorably on the 


retire him on an annuity. 
business. If the old employee is let out, the 
morale of the organization is adversely affected. 
The last alternative is the best, viz., to retire 
the superannuated employee on an anuity. There 
is nothing in the experience of private business, 
as far as the importance of keeping up the ef- 
ficiency of a corps of workers is concerned, that 
does not apply with even greater validity to the 
The has 


business of public education. state 
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made a big investment in buildings and equip- 
ment for the education of its children. Twenty 
five million dollars are spent annually in current 
expense to operate the schools. Can the state 
afford to neglect the personnel problem, which 
in the school is the teacher problem? If private 
business finds it profitable to utilize a system of 
pensions as a means of promoting efficiency 
among employees whose product consists of 
material goods, how much more should the state 
consider the value of such a system for workers, 
whose product is represented by boys and girls 
prepared for useful citizenship. 

How, then, will an adequate teachers’ retire- 
ment fund promote the efficiency of the schools? 

It will attract and hold high-class personnel. 
The teaching profession for years has been a 
procession. There has been a tendency for men 
and women to leave its ranks for other lines of 
activity offering greater rewards and promising 
more in the way of independence in old age. 
Call the roll of 
the professions, in business, in industry, and one 


successful men and women in 


will find a large contingent who deserted the 
field of teaching. Would any employer be satis- 
fied to have the ranks of his employees depleted 
in such a way? Should it not be a matter of 
some concern to the state? 

A retirement plan relieves the mind of the 
the fear of a destitute old age. 


teacher from 


She can throw herself heart and soul into the 
demands of her work, with that buoyant and 
important for effective 
She feels free to spend 
to give herself oppor- 


happy spirit so very 
leadership of children. 
whatever is necessary 
tunities for travel, advanced study, and recrea- 
tion, so essential if she is to grow in her work. 

inally, when the time comes, as it is bound 
to come for all of us, that her strength and 
enthusiasm have waned and her mind and spirit 
are no longer nimble and responsive to the 
needs of youth, she may step aside without fac- 
ing destitution. 

The experience of public business as well as 
private business demonstrates that a retirement 
A teachers’ re- 
tirement fund has only one purpose, viz., to im- 


policy is an efficiency measure. 


prove the service of the schools of the state to 
the children for whom they are conducted. 
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Helps for Grade Teachers 


DISCIPLINE IN THE CLASSROOM, AND A POEM 
By MRS. ALEXANDER MILLAR, Bedford 


AFTER WINTER 


A little bit of blowing, 
A little bit of snow, 
A little bit of growing 
And crocuses will show! 
On every twig that’s lonely a new 
green leaf will swing, 
On every patient tree-top a thrush 
will stop and sing. 


A little bit of sleeting, 
A little bit of rain, 
The blue, blue sky for greeting 
A snowdrop come again! 
And every frozen hillside its gift of 
grass will bring, 
And every day of winter another 
day of spring. 
CAROLYN SHERWIN BalILey. 


From “Poems for the Children’s Hour” by 
Josephine Bouton, Milton Bradley Co. Copy- 
right, 1927. 


For seven months we have discussed various 
subjects in public school curriculum; have given 
our experience and what we consider good meth- 
ods in teaching these subjects, but not a word 
have we said about discipline, or, as some noted 
educator says “methodology,” which is undoubt- 
edly the better word as it includes all classroom 
activities and not applied merely to behavior of 
the pupils. 

Discipline is not a subject or a thing set apart 
but is the warp and woof of everything we say, 
do, and teach. Yea, it extends outside of the 
classroom ; it is a part of a teacher’s personality, 
follows her wherever she goes. Applied to the 
activities of the school, discipline is not the 
ability to do painful things but a training of the 
will—willed skill; just in the same sense that 
we say reading skills or arithmetic skills applied 
to reading or arithmetic, it is well to think of 
discipline as willed skill, the power to do that 
which we think is best and right. To will is to 
be able. When our pupils are willing and inter- 
ested, difficulties vanish. 


A ten year old boy failed in his class work 
during the month of November. During Decem- 
ber his record was reversed ; so well did he work 
that he won a place on the first honor roll. His 
delighted teacher said, ‘‘How did this happen, 
Jim? What made you work so excellently dur- 
ing December?” “Nothing,” replied Jim, “I just 
wanted to do it.” “But what made you want 
to?” persisted the teacher. Jim squared his 
shoulders and said, “I wanted to make the first 
“Did Santa Claus 
promise you a fine present if you made first 
honor roll?” asked the teacher. “O, no,” said 
Jim, “I just wanted the first honor.” Wanting 
it, he won it. 


honor roll, and I did it.” 


In case of persistency in doing the wrong 
thing, bad habit has made its record on the 
brain. The only way to obliterate it is to intro- 
duce a new habit as attractive to the child as the 
bad habit. It will require time to effect this so 
be patient. Reason with the child, try to induce 
him of his own will to adopt the new habit, or 
shall we say help him to cultivate his skill in 
will. 

This is the method used by one of the most suc- 
cessful of principals. Upon complaint he will say, 
“Send the boy to me, I wish to talk to him.” 
This is the secret of his power, talking, reason- 
ing, trying to persuade the pupil to will to do 
what is right, and of his own initiative. 

Placing ideals before pupils has a wonderful 
effect. Dr. John W. Wayland in his History of 
Virginia for Boys and Girls has this to say of 
Washington’s work as a surveyor: “George 
Washington did his work so well that it may be 
depended upon to this day.” <A _ resourceful 
teacher seized upon that phrase, taught it as one 
of Washington’s characteristics, made it into a 
motto and hung it on the walls of her classroom. 
To those pupils, work well done and George 
Washington were synonymous terms. It had its 
effect upon the morale of the entire grade. Hope- 
fulness and determination to do their best was 
the prevailing spirit. 

Pestalozzi never gave principles more helpful 
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or more true than the two following: First, 
“Whatever the child does gladly, whatever brings 
him credit, whatever arouses his powers and en- 
ables him to say with truth, / can—these things 
Second, ‘The 


good toward which we have to direct children, 


he wills. Be careful of ideals.” 
the good which the child can recognize as good 
must be a good of which the child can see the 
point.” 

In the past, in the present, and in the future 
the aim of the best teachers was, is and shall 
be self discipline. 

Last September when we began writing Helps 
for Grade Teachers, the first thought presented 
was that of rejoicing because of freedom, free- 
dom won by training and experience and the 
fact that we are no more hampered by pedagogi- 
cal errors of the past. But this is not altogether 
true, for modern attempts at education in free- 
dom usually withdraw coercive discipline with- 
out substituting the better alternative of self dis- 
cipline. The teacher who succeeds in cultivat- 
ing in her pupils the desire for self discipline, or 
willed skills, has done much to establish the 
pupil’s success in school and her own success in 
helping to make a life. 

Wherever there is interest, there is no ques- 
tion of discipline. From this viewpoint the 
assignment may be made largely helpful in ob- 
taining desired discipline, for the assignment 
should make the lesson a thing of recreation, de- 
light, honor, credit, leaving the pupil with a de- 
sire to master the lesson. It is also necessary to 
keep the mind in an easy, calm state. Locke 
says, “It is as impossible to draw fair and regu- 
_ lar characters on a trembling mind as on a shak- 
ing paper.” 

Reward is a panacea for most of the ills in 
school life, and it doesn’t need to be a costly 
prize either. A smile from teacher or a word of 


commendation is worth much, while frowns, 
scoldings and severe lectures are positive hin- 
drances. A defense of right is a different mat- 
ter, but you must be able to prove that the matter 
defended is right. 

A word or a phrase written a number of times 
as a means of impressing a regulation or a rule 
has a certain value but it accomplishes little and 
leaves the pupil rebellious. Some teachers have 


been known to require a pupil to write a word 
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one hundred times in order to learn it. Shades 
of psychology! 

A reward of five or ten minutes longer recess 
or to leave school earlier Friday afternoon will 
bring a rich reward of effort on the part of 
pupils. Try this the next time you want a poem 
memorized, or the tables recited, or any school 
work which in itself may not be attractive to the 
pupil. Remember that praise is the best tonic 
ever. 

Often the trouble is due to physical condition, 
under nourishment, anemia or home environ- 
ment. Please pardon a bit of personal experience. 
It is such a joyful one that I wish you to share 
it with me. 

My home once joined the school campus. [| 
was a frequent visitor in the classrooms and often 
joined with the children’s play during the 
recesses, 

(ne November evening the principal of the 
me if | 
would substitute in the fifth grade until he could 


school came to our home and asked 


secure a teacher. The teacher had resigned, she 
could do nothing with that grade of boys. He 
continued, “Robert is the trouble, if you can 
manage him you will succeed. I have thrashed 
him and some of the others too, but it does no 
The teacher 
sent for me frequently, but it did no good; the 


good, it only makes them worse. 


moment | left they were worse than ever. The 
ceiling is covered with spit balls and chalk 
covers the floor.” After consideration I said, 
“T shall undertake to teach this grade if you will 
promise not to enter the room unless I send for 
you and leave the management to me.” He 
seemed relieved at my proposition but doubtful 
of results. 

\When I entered the classroom next morning 
I was greeted with yells, catcalls and a shower 
of spit balls flew to the blackboard. I cannot re- 
count just what method was pursued, except that 
of unfailing courtesy, gentleness and—I kept 
smiling. Not once were those boys threatened, 
not once was the principal’s name mentioned. 


Days of turmoil and distraction followed, but 
inch by inch the boys were yielding to better im- 
Robert, I found, was truly the leader. 
He was a handsome lad, but thin and under- 


pulses. 


nourished. In my round of visiting I went to 
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I learned that he arose at five 
o'clock, did the thousand and one chores a boy 
is expected to do; at seven he was at work in 
the cotton mill; at eight-thirty he was in school 
with a poor little lunch in a paper bag; at four 
he was in the mill again until the closing hour ; 
then home for night chores, waiting on the entire 
family and frequently being whipped and cuffed 
around generally. A few hours on Saturday 
afternoon and on Sunday were all he had for 
play or recreation. No wonder the boy had fits 
of temper, did mean things for “pure cussedness” 
as the principal said. Robert needed food, rest 
and understanding. 


Robert’s home. 


Upon a courteous request the next morning 
he went on an errand. During his absence | 
had a conference with the boys. Their better 
natures were aroused, their sympathies awak- 
ened. We planned to do a few things for 
Robert one of which was that he should sleep 
in school every morning, not an hour, but just 
as long as he wished. We devised means by 
which he had a hot nourishing lunch. Gradually 
Destruc- 
tive habits were being replaced by constructive 


the class became quiet and studious. 
forces and Robert led. One day we sent for 
the principal. Ele came white as a ghost. Two 
of the boys greeted him. ‘Come in,” they said, 
“we want you to see our nice work on the 
board.” It was my privilege to teach those boys 
until they entered high school, a_ creditable 


group. The principal never had truer friends 


or better helpers than those boys. And Robert? 
I saw him Christmas a man of superior physique, 
a superintendent in the mill, a leader still in the 
community and in the church. 

“Rest, food, and understanding did it, teacher,” 
he said, “not only for me but for the other 
boys.” 

Visiting homes of the pupils is becoming old- 
fashioned but it is a power for good. How can 
you teach a child unless you know its needs? 
What better place to find those needs than in 
the home? 

Elementary children must not be babied, no 
softness or mushy sentiment. Let your words 
and actions ring true, and guard truth most 
sacredly. No idling teacher will command re- 
spect or inspire confidence. Any child would 
rather be taught by “a beast but just a beast” 
than by a cheerful, easy going idler. [Laxity 
bores him, getting something done is the method 
that best pleases him. The axiom “Nothing 
succeeds like success” is as true in school work 
as it is elsewhere. 

Teachers naturally have temperamentally ‘dif- 
ferent ways of awakening activity in a class, but 
be sure you awaken the activity. 

The whole pedagogy is to inspire enthusiastic 
activity. This is not done by saying “Don’t” 
but by saying “Do.” 

Draw on the sources of unreleased goodness. 
It is there. Happy is the teacher who searches 
for it and finds it. 


The Practical Factors of Supervision 


By J. P. WYNNE, State Teachers College, Farmville 


Hf dominant topic in the meeting of the 

Virginia [ducation Association in Rich- 

mond last fali was the supervision of in- 
struction. Supervision was given special empha- 
sis in the address of President Kelly. This topic 
was the keynote of the addresses of invited 
guests like Dr. O’Shea and Dr. Winship. It was 
one of the main topics in the different addresses 
of Superintendent Hart. It was considered in 
many group meetings. In a word, some of the 
leading members of the educational profession 
in Virginia are keenly aware of the great need 


for the improvement of instruction. This need 
has been embodied in the demand for super- 
vision. The State Department of Education has 
projected a plan of administrative organization 
and offered financial aid whereby the number of 
supervisors may be increased in fields where 
they are most needed. In short, we are headed 
for a program of more adequate supervision in 
Virginia. 

The fact that we are going to have more su- 
pervision ought to mean that we should seek 
better supervision. The administrative unit and 
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financial aid from the State will eventually en- 
able us to have our personnel increased to the 
point where oversight and direction of instruc- 
tion throughout the State is no longer a theory 
but a fact. This seems to place upon our educa- 
tional institutions, superintendents, and = super- 
visors in service the responsibility of developing 
a plan by which we may not only increase the 
number of qualified supervisors but also deter- 
mine the principles of procedure that will enable 
supervision to be most efficient and consistent in 
the improvement of instruction and teachers in 
service. This point is the main consideration in 
our study. 

A rather careful survey of the representative 
literature in the field of supervision indicates the 
lack of any systematic plan of procedure that is 
In fact, even the meaning of 
the that 
should govern it are Some 
think of supervision as applied to instruction 


widely accepted. 


supervision and guiding principles 


not quite clear. 


only. Others conceive it more broadly to include 
all those activities of the higher administrative 
official in his direction of the activities of some 
lower official. There is considerable difference 
in principles and procedures advocated in con- 
sequence of different general attitudes toward 
the whole business of education. But there are 
a few things to which all are quite agreed. In 
the first place, although supervision may apply 
to the direction of any activity of a lower school 
official by a higher, supervision of instruction de- 
serves special attention. In the second place, 
there are certain factors of supervision essential 
and necessary irrespective of how they are con- 
sidered. These common factors may apparently 
be differentiated and employed as class headings 
under which the practical work of supervision 
may be classified. It would seem that if we 
could develop principles consistent with one an- 
other around each one of these essential features, 
a great step would be taken in the direction of a 
systematic procedure in the improvement of su- 
pervision. It will be the purpose of this study 
to differentiate and define these necessary fea- 
effort 


made to formulate guiding principles around the 


tures. In a later discussion an will be 

practical features thus differentiated. 
Supervision of instruction consists in all those 

activities of school officers, including superinten- 
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dents, principals, general supervisors, and special 
supervisors, which are designed primarily for 
the improvement of instruction and the i:-prove- 
In a word, any 

these 
classified as supervision conceived as the im- 


ment of teachers in service. 


particular activity of any of workers 
provement of instruction and teachers in service 
is thus supervision in fact. If it is so classified, 
then it must be subjected to the standards or 
principles of supervision and thus tested and 
evaluated. It may be classified by some as ad- 
ministration. In such event, it must be judged 
and evaluated on the basis of the principles of 
But if it is 


school official as su- 


administration accepted as valid. 
classified by any intelligent 
pervision conceived as the improvement of in- 
struction and teachers in service, it is thus super- 
vision for us, it matters not how it may be 
classified from some other standpoint. 

but the activities classified as supervision as 
contrasted with administration, curriculum mak- 
ing, instruction, etc. may in time be classified 
under less inclusive headings. If supervision is 
thus a practical feature of education as a whole 
as compared with such topics as administration 
and instruction, there are other practical fea- 
tures of supervision itself. A careful study of 
a number of textbooks on supervision and much 
periodical literature, and considerable observa- 
tion of practice reveal four of these necessary 
and essential features of supervision. (We can 
give them only more or less dogmatically here 
inasmuch as space and time would be necessary 
to prove their existence. However, anyone in- 
terested can distinguish them for himself either 
by examination of textbooks on supervision or 
by a careful study of the supervisory activities 
of a number of school officials.) They are as 
follows: . 


Determination of a supervisory program. 
Accumulation of data of practice. 
Development of standards of evaluation. 
Improvement of practice. 


Determination of a supervisory program. Su- 
pervision demands a program of supervision. 
The State Department, the State superintendent, 
or the local superintendent cannot expect much 
in the way of improvement of instruction or 
teachers in service unless there is developed some 
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surt of supervisory program. But the development 
vf such plan is not the peculiar function of the 
State and local superintendent. The high school 
principal and the elementary school principal 
must also develop a program of supervision if 
they are to accomplish much in the two main 
aims of supervision. The same is true of the 
general supervisors, grade supervisors, and the 
supervisors of particular subjects. 

Accumulation of data of practice. There is 
veneral agreement among writers on supervision 
that evidence of actual practice must be secured 
as a basis of considering means of improvement. 
Such data may be secured through a survey of 
the training, experience, and personal traits of 
teachers. Such evidence may be obtained 
through cbservation of supervisors. It may be 
secured through reports of teachers. Put re- 
gardless of how it may be acquired, it must be 
acquired in some way. It may be secured 
properly or improperly, but unless it is available 
there is little objective practical material to 
which to direct our attention or apply our 
principles. 

Development of standards of evaluation. The 
third practical factor of supervision that seems 
to appear upon the examination of textbooks in 
this field is the development of standards of 
evaluation. Such standards vary in form and 
principle. They consist in so-called rating 
schemes for teachers. They consist in tests for 
evaluating the outcomes of instruction. They 
consist in plans for evaluating procedure ac- 
cording to a few general principles or a long 
list of specific things to be done. But it matters 
not what their content may be, some sort of 
standard is found to be essential by all. 

Improvement of practice. The last practical 
feature that we have distinguished in our sur- 
vey of supervision is that practice must be modi- 
fied in some way. Such modification may con- 
sist in an increase of professional study on the 
part of teachers. It may consist in a change in 
the course of study or in the use of the prevail- 
ing course. It may consist in changing one’s 
procedure from the standpoint of the psychology 
of subjects involved. It may consist in making 
changes in procedure in the light of more in- 
clusive principles of method. But one thing 
seems certain—there is no improvement in in- 


struction or in the teachers in service unless 
some sort of modification is made in practical 
procedure. 

The differentiation of such practical features 
of supervision as we have listed above suggests 
a means by which students of education, super- 
intendents, principals, and supervisors may work 
systematically toward the improvement of in- 
struction and teachers in service. Principles of 
procedure should be developed with reference 
to each such feature and sufficiently -elaborated 
to make them intelligible to all. They should be 
so systematically applied that they may be con- 
tinually tested, revised, and improved in the 
light of experience. In the next article we shall 
undertake to develop a series of principles 
around the practical features defined as the de- 
velopment of a supervisory program. 

Summary. Interest in supervision in the State 
was greatly emphasized at the meeting of the 
Virginia [ducation Association in November. 
Provision has been made by the State Depart- 
ment of Education in its plan of administration 
and financial aid to extend supervision even in 
the rural districts where it is most needed. This 
movement in supervision and the ruling of the 
State Department constitute a challenge to our 
colleges, superintendents, principals, and _super- 
visors to work cut a consistent plan of procedure 
in the improvement of instruction and teachers 
in service. The plan here proposed consists in 
the selection of factors that are found essential 
in supervision under practical conditions. The 
four that we have found defined or implied in 
textbooks on supervision, periodical literature, 
and personal experience in the field of super- 
vision are: 

Determination of a supervisory program. 

Accumulation of data of practice. 

Development of standards of evaluation. 

Improvement of practice. 


These must be stated somewhat dogmatically 
for lack of space, but any one who wishes may 
distinguish them for himself in an examination 
of any current textbook, periodical literature, or 
practical work of supervisors. An effort will be 
made in subsequent articles to formulate princi- 
ples that are consistent with one another with 
reference to each of these four practical fea- 


tures, factors, or conceptions of supervision. 
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Character Through School Merits 


By CHARLES E. BUTLER, Principal, Whittier School, Oak Park, Illinois 


NE morning before the school session be- 
gan, a school patron 


principal’s office. 


“Say! Do you know that this system of award- 
ing school letters that you have in the Whittier 


school is all wrong?” he 
said. “You know, my 
boy can‘ never win a 
letter. He is 
physically a red card 


school 


student and so is dis- 
qualified from your ath- 
letic teams.” 

“Just a minute,” an- 
swered the principal. 
“Have a chair and we 
will talk over our plan 
of developing character 
through school merits. 
Our plan is not a one 
track athletic system. 
We consider every phase 
of the child’s 
life. We are interested 
in the growth of all- 


sche Tt )] 


round, fully developed 
citizens. \Ve award 
points for intellectual, 
moral, and social as well 
as physical — achieve- 
ments during the school 
year. Every activity in 
the classroom and out 
of it in which the pupil 
takes part is recognized. 
Our main goal is to 


build in each child a strong character.” 
“That sounds interesting,” 


hurried into the 
requirement. 


the school term. 








What Is Culture? 


* IS to take off our shoes and tread with rev- 

erence the holy ground made sacred by the 
labor and suffering of the pioneer. It is to min- 
gle our sweat with the sweat of the 100,000 
slaves who toiled thirty years on the Great 
Pyramid in producing some work, tangible or 
intangible, which shall be of permanent value 
and help to preserve the sentiments and thoughts 
of the present for the future. It is to memorize 
a lullaby with which a hundred million mothers 
have crooned their babies to sleep. It is to ap- 
preciate a picture which detaches and lifts out 
of the confusing, distracting details of everyday 
life some great ideal. It is to let the dock la- 
horer or the lumberjack introduce us to that 
multitude of homeless, wifeless, childless men 
who are ready to curse God and die. It is to 
walk the streets with the throng, and to find the 
meaning of life, vicariously at least, through shar- 
ing their purposefulness, even their desperation. 
It is to have a religious experience so sound that 
the gates of hell and the ministerial association 
combined cannot prevail against it. It is to read 
history and literature, and study science and art, 
in such a manner as to find one’s way into that 
great company, that apostolic succession of saints 
and martyrs, prophets and seers, tellers of tales 
and singers of songs, yes, and hewers of wood, 
and drawers of water, and diggers of ditches. 
Walter A. Terpenning, in the Journal of the 
National Education Association. 








said the parent. 


those who have earned them. 


from 1000 points per term in the fifth grade to 
1500 points in the eighth grade as a maximum 
Honors are awarded in the form 
of several styles of school letters at the end of 
In order to unite our efforts 


and to make our program 
a vital, purposeful one 
to the individual, we 
have organized all pupils 
in grades five to eight 
inclusive into a club 
called the Whittier Ath- 
letic Association. The 
officers of this club are 
pupils nominated and 
elected by the members. 
Assembly meetings of 
the club are held twice 
a month. At these meet- 
ings our fivefold pro- 
gram of growth is 
brought out in = many 
ways. The homerooms 
produce thrift, patriotic, 
or health plays. Last 
vear the music depart- 
ment composed a school 
song. Instructors and 
pupils give talks on the 
meaning of the various 
objectives and on how 
to qualify for points. At 
the last meeting of the 
year, the — individual 
score cards are balanced 
and letters awarded to 
These assembly 


meetings are of and by the pupils. They serve 
as a training ground for democracy. The mem- 











“Just what are the objectives in your point 
system ?” 

“The objectives are five in number: sports- 
manship, leadership, responsibility, respect for 
the human body, and optional organizations. 

“A certain number of points are awarded 
under each of these objectives. A pupil may earn 


bers provide the sportsmanship, the citizenship, 
and the leadership of the club.” 

“T am beginning to understand your plan,” said 
the patron. ‘Now, I would like to know how 
vou administrate the individual points under the 
five objectives? You know, I want to be able to 
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advise my boy on how to qualify for the highest 
award, as well as becoming a useful, allround, 
good citizen.” 

“Very well,’ answered the principal. “Take 
this copy of the score sheet. You follow it and 
| will explain how to score. Let us consider 
first, Sportsmanship. Any pupil may earn from 
30 to 150 points under this objective. His atti- 
tudes are noted in the classroom between class 
He is 


scored on the first two by his homeroom teacher 


periods and in after school activities. 


and on the third by the physical directors. The 
pupil has access to the 14 points of a good 
sportsman so that he knows what ideals to 
practice. 

“The second objective on the score sheet is 
leadership. A pupil may earn from 10 to 250 
points under this objective. You will note that 
some of the activities under this head are: class 
officers, junior police, club officers, leaders’ corps, 
dramatics, orchestra, committees, safety first or- 
ganization, current events club, school news 
club. 

“A pupil gains points by activity in any of 
these organizations up to a maximum of fifty. 
The number of points depends upon the quality 
of his leadership. We expect our pupil officials 
not only to hold office but to fill the offices with 
energy and initiative. The spirit of individual 
leadership soon permeates into group spirit and 
leadership. An example of this group spirit is 
the combined, persistent effort to keep our build- 
ing the leading school in thrift work in the Oak 
Park system.” 

“And do you find that it takes a good deal of 
time and paper work on the part of the teachers 
to keep these individual records for so many 
pupils?” asked the patron. 

“T shall answer that later. But let us now con- 
sider the third objective which is responsibility. 
The pupil’s responsibility is judged under the 
following heads: application to school work, 
citizenship in school and out, and independent 
studv including the junior reading circle work. 

“These items are really a record of the pupil’s 
achievements as recorded upon the report card 
sent monthly to the parents. Under this objec- 
tive, the pupil has his real chance to show initia- 
tive, to stand on his own feet, and to develop 
self expression. The homeroom teacher awards 


the points from 70 to 95 per item depending 
upon the average quality of the work done. 

“Under the next objective, respect for the hu- 
man body,” continued the principal, “we have 
four items: weight (under, normal, improving), 
cleanliness (body, clothing, habits), correction of 
physical defects (teeth, eyes, tonsils), athletics 
(interclass, interschool, motor ability tests). 

“The school nurse and the homeroom teacher 
evaluate the points under the first three items. 
They may award from 10 to 50 points per item. 
The physical directors apportion the points un- 
der the fourth item. 

“Finally, the last objective, optional organiza- 
tions, includes boy and girl scouting. A pupil 
may earn from 15 to 65 points in each of these 
activities. A boy’s progress in scouting must be 
verified by the scout master.” 

“This analysis has been very enlightening,” 
smiled the school patron. “Now I understand 
how my boy can win a school letter while he is 
developing into a wellrounded citizen even 
though he may be unable to take part in inter- 
school athletics. But must the boy wait until the 
end of the school year before he knows how he 
rates?” 

“No, he may consult his homeroom instruc- 
tor, his physical director, or his principal at any 
time regarding his progress. Here is our chance 
for guidance, for we may ‘then advise with the 
pupil on his problems in general. Of course 
there is some extra work in keeping the individ- 
ual records but the homeroom advisers are coim- 
pensated by an improvement in the discipline, 
the spirit, and the achievement of the school. 
This recording of points fits into our individual, 
cumulative school recording system.” 

“T have never heard of a point system of this 
type,” said the parent. “How did you discover 
this plan?” 

“We did not copy our plan of awarding points 
from any other system. It was a growth over a 
period of five years. Our physical education 
directors together with the active cooperation of 
all the homeroom teachers had much to do with 
the development and success of our point sys- 
tem. About 38 per cent of the boys and the 
girls have qualified for emblems. The ratio of 
boys to girls is about 50-50. The cost of letters 
is met by dues of members in the club. Con- 
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sistent, persistent effort wins the award. Skill 
in athletics plays only a small part in the final 
analysis of achievements. During the five years 
that we have tried this plan of building character 
traits of honesty, loyalty, self control, and team 


work we have found that a new student attitude 
for growth has carried over into the general 
spirit and conduct of the school. For, in the 
final analysis, he who controls his own spirit is 


greater than he who takes a city. 


Teaching Science by the Unit Method 


By MRS. ETHEL DAVIES, Woodrow Wilson High School, Waynesboro 


ROBABLY the greatest problem facing 
the teachers of biology and general science 
in the State of Virginia today is how best 

to enlarge and apportion the subject matter of 

the textbooks to cover the required time and 
still retain the interest of the children to the end 
of the school year. 

Biology and Human Welfare by Peabody and 
Hunt, /ntroduction to General Science by Bertha 
M. Clarke, and many other textbooks on science 
that I could mention are very much abbreviated 
especially for use in a nine months school. 

It is no doubt the intention of the authors as 
well as of the State Department that suitable 
supplementary work be added. The textbook 
can be only a guide and would suit our needs 
badly indeed if there were no places for the 
teacher to develop a little originality from her 
class. The question of how this material should 
be supplemented has confronted me for a num- 
ber of years. After trying several plans that 
failed to bring the results I desired, I have at 
last adopted a method which is working success- 
fully—and is bringing results a little beyond my 
expectations. 

This method I call the Unit Plan. It is a 
species of Unit Plan arranged to suit pupils and 
conditions of our Virginia high schools. 

The plan is as follows: 

On Monday of the first week in the month, I 
give my class a unit of work, aside from the 
regular assignment, to be completed by Friday. 
I call this their D unit. This unit is a more de- 
tailed study, as a rule, of the same subjects 
The pupil 
We have 


taken up in their daily assignments. 
does this work for himself mostly. 


hour periods, and, during the study periods 
allowed at the end of each recitation, I conduct 
a supervised study class on the unit material. 


At the end ot the week | give him an oral or 
written quiz as | see best. If he makes a grade 
between 75 and 81 he has completed his unit 
and is rated as a J) pupil. He may make 95 on 
This only helps him in case he fails 


He can be only a D student at the 


his quiz. 
his A unit. 
end of the first week. 

On the second Monday I give him his C unit 
of work. This unit is a little more advanced but 
still following the subject being taught from his 
textbook. I often require various numbers from 
these units handed in, or put in his regular 
science notebook. At the end of this week, if 
he makes a grade of 81 to 87, he is a C student. 

On Monday of the third week he gets his B 
unit. In this unit for biology especially I re- 
quire some cutside reading from various science 
magazines on my reading table. We may study 
something of the life of a scientist. If possible 
children are urged to contribute some product 
of nature—a moth, a particular plant, or a 
Many things can be added 


The pupil 


beautiful butterfly. 
to a laboratory collection in this way. 
must make between 88 and 94, then he is a B 
student. 

On the fourth Monday his A and last unit 
for the month is given him. This unit usually 
is a finishing off of the subject being studied. A 
written quiz and a grade of 95 to 100 makes 
him an A student. 

Each unit completed stands. A grade of 80 
on D unit will not pull 95 on the A unit down. 

Should the pupil fail on his D unit, then the 
grade he makes on his C unit will place him; for 
example, if he makes 60 on his D unit and 90 on 
his C unit his rating at the end of the second 
week would be 75 or he would be only a D 
student; then his B grade averaged with this 
would rate him for the third week, his A grade 
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averaged with his third week rating would place 
him at the end of the fourth week. 

If the student should pass all units but A then 
J add all four grades together divide by four and 
the result is his monthly standing. 

If he passes D, then fails C, I do not use the 
)) grade but add C to B and average, then this 
average to A and average, for his monthly 
standing. 

\Vhen making up my units I often require 
the casier experiments listed in the textbook 
to be done at home and written up in the 


pupils’ notebooks. The following are some 
of the advantages I find in using the Unit 
Plan. First, I find pupils very much inter- 


ested to the extent that they will hang around 
after school hunting information from the books 
on my reading table. They are learning to read 
from the best scientific literature and like it. 
Second, they exercise great care to keep each 
week’s work up to date. They do not seem to 
care to idle in their study period so long as their 
reading material is at hand. Third, the pupil 


sees his grade growing; if it stops moving up- 
ward he can see the reason at once. He has no 
comeback about a square deal, etc. Fourth, I 
believe it is going to eliminate any desire to 
cheat. An average pupil will not cheat unless 
cornered by some question he cannot answer and 
must have to pass his work. 
these quizzes is so vital and he knows there are 
lifth, and best of all, I 


find this system is rating the pupil where he be- 


No special one of 
always four chances. 
longs. He cannot lie down on the job for 
twenty seven days and come out with a grand 
test grade on the twenty eighth day. He cannot 
make merely a passing grade of D, then on a 
final test bring that up to B perhaps. 

It takes care of many unavoidable absences. 
If his unit is completed and he passes his quiz 
an absence now and then is not so bad. He 
doesn’t want to miss for he will get behind. 
Ordinarily he may think he can miss a day or 
so a week and not be missed. This unit plan is 


a case of missing and not being missed. 





Initiating Projects in Rural Supervision from the Standpoint 
of State Supervisor of Rural Schools 


By HELEN HAY HEYL, Assistant in Rural Education, State Department of Education, Albany, New York 


Epitor’s NOTE: 


The following is a brief of the paper read by Helen Heyl at the Cleveland meeting the last of 


February. Miss Heyl is a graduate of the State Teachers College at Harrisonburg. She served as supervisor of rural 
schools in Albemarle county for a number of years. While she was studying at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, she was called to a supervisory position in the State Department of Education at Albany, New York. 


kW YORK STATE is attempting to de- 

velop a democracy of rural supervision. 

This effort is supported in the field by a 
body of two hundred and eight district superin- 
tendents who are cooperating with their teachers 
to the same end. Just as these local superin- 
tendents seek to promote teacher participation in 
all local supervisory projects and thus promote 
teacher growth through creative activity so in 
the State Department efforts are being made to 
develop an active partnership between the Rural 
Education Bureau and the district superinten- 
dents. 


Supervisory projects initiated in the field must 


vary widely in a State presenting as widely vary- 


ing topography, educational levels, and types of 
people as does the Empire State of New York. 
Any effective program must be based upon 
sound objectives which grow out of local needs, 
problems, defects, or new procedures which may 
be legitimately carried on in any single territory 
and the program must always provide for 
flexibility. 

From the standpoint of the State supervisor 
of rural schools, therefore, those projects should 
be encouraged which meet such criteria. In ad- 
dition it is the State’s obligation to initiate and 
foster such other projects in the field as will best 
promote creative activity on the part of district 
superintendents and assist them in realizing for 
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rural girls and boys those major goals of ele- 
mentary and secondary education toward which 
pupils must be led in the process of growing into 
life. lor elementary education, both rural and 
urban, these are conceived to be: (1) To help 
every child understand and practice desirable 
social relationships; (2) to help him discover 
and develop his desirable individual aptitudes ; 
(3) to help him cultivate the habit of critical 
thinking; (4) to lead him to appreciate and de- 
sire worth while activities; (5) to help him gain 
command of the common integrating knowledge 
and skills; (6) to develop in him a sound body 
and normal mental attitudes. 

In line with these principles or guides district 
superintendents during the past year have un- 
dertaken the following major supervisory activi- 


ties: 


1. Working out local courses of study in 
which subject fields are better integrated. 

2. Setting up standards for improving school 
management (progressive methods in education 
vs. conservative ). 

3. Working out criteria for judging pupil 
activity. 

4. Studying individual differences among 
children. 

5. The local construction of objective tests 
based on new ideals in education. (35 territories 
cooperated in this undertaking). 

6. Reorganizing schools on the basis of such 
objective tests. 

7. Improving daily programs (Block vs. Time 
Schedules). 

8. Reorganizing schools into teaching groups 
instead of grades. 

9. Introducing socialized recitation, individual 
instruction, and emphasizing directed study. 

10. Demonstrating problem teaching. 

11. Emphasis upon child development, devel- 
opment of pupil personality and growth (char- 
acter education, curriculum built in the field by 
pupils and teachers). 


12. Developing demonstration schools. 


In fostering such activities and in further im- 


proving the quality of instructional supervision 


the Rural Education Bureau has: 


(1) Approved 250 general and group con- 
ferences for teachers, helping to plan these and 
setting up criteria for judging their worth to 
teachers. 

Conferences 
for district superinten- 


(2) Conducted five Regional 
(working conferences ) 
dents. 

(3) Fostered a summer short course for su- 
perintendents at Cornell University. 

(4) Worked with committees to develop a 
State rural school syllabus and to conduct the 
experimental edition of materials through the 
field “try-outs.” 

(5) Attempted to improve supervisory tech- 
niques by meeting groups of superintendents in 
the field and helping them solve common super- 
visory problems. 

(6) Visited the rural schools of the State 
with district superintendents, helping them plan 
supervisory programs on the basis of needs re- 
vealed. 

(7) Developed an active interest in rural 
education within the State Department of Edu- 
cation by working for the unification of pro- 
grams in the various bureaus and departments, 
and throughout the State by working with 
Parent-Teacher Associations, Home and [arm 
ureau groups, granges, and other citizen organ- 
izations. 

(8) Has prepared material for use in the 
field and many bulletins and reports. 

(9) Has promoted and encouraged the fol- 
lowing rural studies: 

(a): A study to determine the effect of rural 
environment upon the general information of 
rural children. 

(b) A study to determine to what extent 
rural teachers make use of the environment in 
teaching pupils. 

(c) A study of educational need in the town 
of Crown Point. 

(d) A study of the activities of district su- 
perintendents. 

(e) A study of the clerical duties of district 


superintendents. 
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At the Court of Arthur 


A PAGEANT FOR THE SEVENTH AND EIGHTH GRADES 
By ANNA M. SNEAD, Lynchburg 


CAST OF CHARACTERS 


Arthur Elaine Gawain 

Guinivere Lancelot The Abbess 

Merlin Modred Little Maid 

St. Dubric Galahad Acolytes (2) 
Lady of the Lake  Bedivere Pages (2) 
Three Queens Percival Knights 


Ladies Nuns 


PROPERTIES AND COSTUMES 
Have the back of stage hung in some dark 
Furniture should be dark 
and simple ; arrange as suggested in the settings. 


color, green is best. 


A stained glass window for Scene 1 may be made 
of white paper painted in different colors; use 
a light behind it, if the stage is dark enough. 
Arthur is dressed in armor in Scenes 6, 7, 8. 
Over this may be placed his court dress for 
Scenes 1, 2, 4. 
(gilt paper with jewels), long purple robe edged 
He should 


In last three scenes he 


lor these first three use a crown 


with canton flannel with black spots. 
have a golden scepter. 
wears a helmet. 

Merlin wears a long robe of gray or some dull 
color, hanging straight to floor. He should ap- 
pear old. A wig of long hair and a long beard 
would add to the effectiveness of this character. 

St. Dubric dresses as an archbishop with 
mitre of gilt paper, a gilt cross and a stole of 
wide white ribbon or silk. He and the two aco- 
lvtes who carry candles (unlighted) may wear 
choir costumes. St. Dubric carries a cross in 
Scene 1. 

Pages carry lances held straight up in front; 
wear white satin suits, socks, slippers and short 
satin capes lined with purple. 

The abbess and nuns are dressed in long black 
gowns, with white bands on head, and black 
veils around head. 

The Little Maid is in white. 

lor knights’ armor, knitted underwear could 
be painted with aluminum paint. Bright colored 
cloth tunics may be worn over the armor. It can 
also be made of tar-paper tacks, sewed on a 
light fitting jacket of any color desired. These 
tacks, which should touch or overlap, make a 
They may 
also be put on with brass brads, making an even 


splendid representation of armor. 


more brilliant appearance. Legs may be bare 


‘rom above the knee down, or may be cross- 


strapped with strips of cloth. Sandals or soft 
shoes. 

Helmets may be made of cardboard covered 
with silver or bronze paper. Long, flying os- 
trich plumes are effective. Plumes may be made 
of crepe paper curled. 

Shield should be large enough to reach from 
floor to knight’s shoulder when kneeling. Make 
these of heavy cardboard trimmed with colored 
paper in suitable device and color to match the 
knight’s costume. Tar-paper tacks are good to 
trim the shields also. 

If swords cannot be borrowed they may be 
made of wood, blades painted silver and handles 
dark. 

Lances for pages may be made of window rods 
on which are fastened tips made of cardboard 
and covered with silver paper or tin foil. 

Guinivere’s and ladies’ dresses should be as 
gorgeous as possible, though may be made of 
cheap material trimmed with gilt or silver paper. 
Make dresses full and long. 


The Lady of the Lake wears white—a silver 





star on her head. 

The three queens wear flowing robes of dif- 
ferent Select that harmonize 
well, remembering the red, blue and green lights 
that are thrown on them in Scene 1. 

Modred wears black, with silver helmet and 


colors. colors 


shield to match. 

Galahad dresses in white in Scene 5—and may 
wear red in Scene 6. His shield has a_white 
field with a red cross. 

Abbey’s pictures of the “Holy Grail” in the 
Boston Library are fine in suggestions for cos- 
tumes, shields, etc. There are many books on 
“Arthur” which would be helpful for costumes, 
as King Arthur and His Court by Greene, King 
Arthur and His Knights by Sir James Knowles, 
King Arthur and His Knights by P. S. Allen. 

The writer has purposely used the exact words 
of Tennyson’s Idylls of the King in the dialogue 
parts of the pageant (except in Scene 4) and has 
also quoted freely from Greene’s King Arthur 
and his Court. 

The writing of this little pageant resulted from 
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the deep interest taken in the story by the class 
to whom it was taught. Outside reading was 
extensive, from school library and from books 
contributed by pupils. 

There are twenty one characters named in the 
pageant, but there may be any number of 
knights, ladies and nuns. In this way every 
child in the class may be permitted to have some 


part in it, and should if possible. 


Scene 1. 
THE CROWNING 


Place—Cathedral in London. 
Setting—At an altar, large gilt 
cross in middle of altar table, candles on each 


center-back 


side, unlighted. 
Throne and chair. [Large plain rug in front 


of altar. 


Music—March from “Occasional Oratorio.” 
Handel. 
Prologue—Thirteen hundred years ago there 


lived in Britain a wonderful magician named 
Merlin. 
at that time. In return for a favor done him 
by Merlin, Uther 
magician to give into his keeping the son which 
should be born to him. 

In due time this babe, afterwards King Arthur, 
was placed by Merlin in the care of a good 
knight, Sir Hector, but Merlin watched over 
him always. Nor was Merlin’s the only hand 
that guided the uncertain steps of Arthur’s 
youth. There came to the child from time to 
time three beautiful and mysterious queens who 
The great- 


Uther Pendragon was king in Britain 
Fd § 


Pendragon promised the 


taught him many wonderful things. 
est of all his friends was one he knew as “The 


Lady of the Lake,” a mystic being who dwelt 
down in the blue depths of the lake and who 
gave to him his sword, Excalibur. 

By magic Merlin caused Arthur to be pro- 
claimed king and in the presence of ladies and 
knights the crown was placed on his head. The 
knights swore loyalty to the king and repeated 
their vows of knighthood. 

Curtain opens—(The stage is arranged to suit 
the period, showing altar, etc.) Merlin leads 


the King to the altar step before which he 


kneels. Lefore him goes the knight, Sir Bedi- 
vere, bearing Arthur’s sword, Excalibur (hilt 
up). 

The archbishop, St. Dubric, stands above him, 
The Lady of the Lake at right; knights grouped 
on the right side, ladies on the left. Two pages 
stand near the altar. Two acolytes with candles 


are on either side of St. Dubric. The latter 
places crown on Arthur’s head. 

All cry: (Laiiting swords, blades up.) Be thou 
the king, and we will work thy will who love 
thee! 


All kneel. 


king seated. 


On looking up they behold the 
Grouped about him, the three 
queens who have silently entered. On them shine 
three rays of light, red, green and blue. (Covered 
Hashlights). 

King Arthur: (Lifting sword, handle up.) 
Do you swear to serve the king 
As if he were your conscience, 
And your conscience as your king? 
To break the heathen and uphold the Christ? 
To ride abroad redressing human wrong? 
To speak no evil, no, nor listen to it? 

Swear. 
I swear. 


To lead sweet lives in purest chastity? 
Knights: (Swords lifted, hilts up.) 




















The crowning of Arthur. 
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Slow music—Knights move forward, kneel in 
front of king who stands. He taps each on 
shoulder, calling each knight’s name. They re- 
turn to places, then form with ladies. All re- 
tire. 

Bedivere leads with king’s sword (hilt up- 
lifted. ) 
front of the king, St. Dubric with acolytes be- 
Last 
come the three queens, The Lady of the [ake 
and Merlin. 


He is followed by the two pages in 


hind, then knights and ladies in couples. 


Curtain. 
Scene 2 
Tue WeEbDDING 
Place—Cathedral at Camelot. 
Setting—Similar to the first scene. 
Music—‘Oh, That We Two Were Maying.” 
- Nevin. 

Prologue—A 


called Cameliard, over which ruled Leodogran. 


certain part of [Britain was 
Being involved in war, this king begged and re- 
ceived help from Arthur soon after he was 
crowned king. 

At the court of Leodogran, Arthur saw his 
beautiful daughter Guinivere, and “ever after- 
wards carried her fair image in his heart.” 

On returning to his own land he sent three of 
his knights to Leodogran saying, “If I in aught 
have served thee well, give me thy daughter, 
Guinivere, to wife.” 

He won the fair princess and with her Leodo- 
gran send a goodly number of knights to 
They took with them the fa- 
mous Round Table which had once belonged to 
Uther Pendragon, Arthur’s father. From that 
time Arthur’s knights were known as “The 
Knights of the Round Table.” 

On a beautiful May morning Arthur and 
Guinivere stood before the holy St. Dubric and 
were married, his ladies and knights standing 


Arthur’s court. 


about them. 

Curtain opens—The court is grouped about 
the altar, knights and ladies intermingled, pages 
at either side. St. Dubric on altar step. Arthur 
and Guinivere stand before him. They turn and 
Clasp hands. 

Arthur: Behold, thy doom is mine. Let 
chance what will, I love thee to the death. 


St. Dubric: (Hands lifted in blessing.) 


Reign ye, and live and love, 
And make the world other. 
And may thy queen be one with thee, 
And all this order of thy Table Round 
Fulfill the boundless purpose of 
their king. 
The court sings “Blow Trumpet.” 
Tableau after last verse, blades uplifted 


towards king. 


Curtain. 


Blow TRUMPET 
Blow trumpet, for the world is white with May; 
Blow trumpet, the long night hath roll’d away! 
Blow thro’ the living world,— 
Let the King reign. 


Strike for the King and live! His knights have 
heard 
That God hath told the King a secret word. 
Fall battleaxe, and flash brand! 
Let the King reign. 


Strike for the King and die! And if thou diest, 
The King is King, and ever wills the highest. 
Clang battleaxe, and clash brand! 
Let the King reign. 


The King will follow Christ, and we the King 
In whom high God hath breathed a secret thing. 
all battleaxe, and flash brand! 
I.et the King reign. 


Scene 3 
ILLANCELOT AND ELAINE 

Place—Elaine’s Tower Room. 

Setting—Use only middle part of stage (if 
side walls can be arranged), drawing curtains 
only part way back. A hall seat may be used, 
a rug thrown over; pedestals bearing candle- 
sticks or vases near front. A_ stout looking 
chair or two. 

Music—‘Traumerie”—Schumann. 

Prologque— 

Klaine the fair, Elaine the lovable, 

Klaine the lily maid of Astolat, 

High in her chamber up a tower to the east 

Guarded the sacred shield of Lancelot. 

On one occasion Arthur’s favorite knight, Sir 
Lancelot, visited the Castle of Astolat. The 
daughter of the house, ‘the lily maid of Astolat.” 
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so called for her beauty and purity, looked upon 
the handsome knight and from that moment 
loved him “with that love which was her doom.” 

And all night long his face before her lived, 

Dark—splendid, speaking in the silence, 

Full of noble things, and held her from her 

sleep. 

She prevailed upon him to wear her favor, an 
embroidered sleeve, in the coming tournament. 
Wishing to be disguised, he left his shield with 
her, using her brother Torre’s instead. Lancelot 
was wounded but Elaine nursed him back to 
life. Loving her only as a “sister,” he rode away 
one fair morn without even a word of farewell. 
He hoped in this way to cure her of her in- 
fatuation for him. 

Curtain opens—Elaine, who is seated, looks 
expectantly toward the door as Lancelot enters. 
She rises and stands before him a few moments 
before speaking. 

Elaine: Vair lord, whose name I know not, 
will you wear my favor at this tourney ? 

Lancelot: 
have worn favor of any lady in the lists, as 


Nay, dear lady, since I never yet 


those who know me know. 

Elaine: Then in wearing mine there would be 
less likelihood of being known. 

Lancelot: Well, | will wear 
it. What is your token? . 
This red sleeve embroidered with 


True, my child. 


laine: 
pearls. 

Lancelot: Then, fair lady, do me this grace, to 
have my shield in keeping until I come again. 

Lancelot takes the sleeve, Elaine the shield. 
He kisses his hand to her and passes out. 
opens. 


Tableau—Elaine seated, thoughtfully regard- 


Curtain closes 


ing shield which has been placed on chair. Holds 
a large lily in hand. 
Elaine sings “The Song of Love and Death.” 
Tableau. 


Curtain. 


THE SONG OF LOVE AND DEATII 

Sweet is true love though given in 
vain, in vain, 

And sweet is death who puts an 
end to pain: 

I know not which is sweeter, 
no, not I. 
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Love, are thou sweet? then bitter 
death must be: 

Love, thou art bitter: sweet is 
death to me. 

O Love, if death be sweeter, 
let me die. 


I fain would follow love, if 
that could be;° 

I needs must follow death who 
calls for me; 

Call, and I follow, I follow! 


let me die. 


Scene 4 


THE PARDON OF GUINIVERE 


Place—Arthur’s Court. 
Setting—Throne at center—hall seat at each 
side. Shields, lances, armor, etc. on walls, or 
elsewhere conveniently placed. Rugs. 
Music—Prelude in C# Minor—Rachmaninoft, 
Prologue—QOf all Arthur’s knights none was 
so greatly beloved by Arthur as was Lancelot. 
He was easily first in all knightly deeds, brave 
and valiant at the jousts and courteous to all 
women. 

But all knights were not true and faithful, for 
there was one, Sir Modred, who becoming jeal- 
ous of Arthur’s love for Lancelot determined to 
that 


He therefore accused Lancelot and 


make Arthur believe Lancelot was not a 


true knight. 
Queen Guinivere of unfaithfulness to the king, 
for which sin Guinivere would have been 
burned at the stake had not Lancelot appeared 
on the scene just in time to save her. He car- 
ried her off to his castle, The Joyous Garde. 
Afterwards he brought her back to Arthur's 
court ‘and begged her from 
Arthur. 


court while Lancelot departed to his own lands 


forgiveness for 
She was forgiven and remained at the 


in I*rance. 

Curtain opens—The king enters, preceded by 
the throne. Sir 
Then come 


Lancelot and Guinivere who kneel before the 


pages. He seats himself on 


Gawain and other knights follow. 


Guinivere is seated. Several of Lancelot’s 
Lancelot faces King 


king. 
knights group to one side. 
Arthur. 

Lancelot: My lord, Sir Arthur, I bring you 
here your Queen, than whom no truer nor nobler 
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lady ever lived, and here stand J, Sir Lancelot 
of the Lake, ready to do battle with any that 
dare gainsay it. (Turns, looks at lords; none 
speaks. ) 

Now, my lord Arthur, in my own defense it 
behooves me to say that never in aught have I 
been false to you. “Tis true I slew certain knights 
who set upon me as I visited the queen at her 
own command, but I hold they brought death 
upon themselves. ”*Twas there they called me 
traitor and felon knight. 

Gawain: And rightly they called you. 

Arthur: Sir Lancelot, I have ever loved you 
above all other knights, and trusted you to the 
uttermost, but ill have ye done by me and mine. 

Lancelot: My lord, that I slew Sir Gareth I 
shall mourn as long as life lasts, for I myself 
made him a knight and loved him as a brother. 

Gawain: Liar and traitor, you slew him de- 
fenseless and unarmed. Never will I rest until 
my brother Gareth’s death is avenged upon you. 

Arthur: Fair nephew, cease your brawling. 
(To Lancelot) We give you fifteen days in 
which to leave this kingdom. 

Lancelot: (Sighing heavily) Full well I see 
that no sorrow of mine for what is past availeth 
me. (To the queen) Madam, think well of me, 
| pray you, and send for me if ever there be 
aught in which a true knight may serve a lady. 

Lancelot passes out quickly followed by his 
knights. 

Tableau. Cuvtein 

Scene 5 
THE VIGIL 
Place 
Setting—Simulate 


Camelot. 
“The 


There must of course be an 


picture Vigil” as 
nearly as possible. 
altar properly arranged before which Galahad 
kneels. 

Music—Nocturne in F—Schumann. 

Prologue—Galahad was the youngest and 
purest of Arthur’s knights. He had been reared 
by the nuns and no one knew from whence he 
came, or aught of his parents. 

He had a face of such angel sweetness that 
the king said of him when he made him knight, 
“God make thee good as thou art beautiful.” 

It was the custom of the court for each squire 
to spend the night preceding the ceremony of 


knighthood in fasting and prayer, kneeling be- 
the altar. Galahad fulfilled this custom as all 
good knights should. 
Curtain opens—Tableau 
Galahad kneeling before altar. 
Curtain closes—opens 
Galahad is seen standing. He recites “Sir 
Galahad,” Tennyson. Use verses 1-2-4-6-7. 
Tableau. 
Curtain 


Scene 6 
THe Hoty GRali 
Place—The Hall at Camelot. 
Setting—Same as Scene 4. 
Music—The Moonlight Sonata. Opus 27— 
No. 2—Beethoven. 

Prologue—An ancient legend tells us that the 
Holy Grail was the cup from which Christ 
drank at His Last Supper and that afterwards 
caught the blood that fell from His wounded 
side as He hung upon the cross. 

We are told that Joseph of Arimathea, one of 
Christ’s followers, brought the cup from the 
Holy Land to Britain. 
good that anyone who should behold it un- 


So powerful was it for 


covered would be healed of any ill. 

However the times grew evil, and the cup 
vanished from earth. Now, after four hundred 
years, people began to wish and hope for its re- 
turn. In fact a nun had declared she had seen 
it in a vision, and afterward it had appeared to 
Galahad, the pure knight. 

Thus it was that the Knights of the Round 
Table vowed a vow to ride ‘‘a twelve months 
and a day” to seek the cup. King Arthur who 
had been absent when these plans were made 
entered to find the knights in tumult, some vow- 
ing to go and some protesting. 

He rather hoped they would not go on this 
quest which only few might win. 

Voices are heard without, disputing. 

Curtain opens—Knights, with swords uplifted 
and much excited, “The Grail,’ “The Quest,” 
etc. The King enters. 

Arthur: (To Percival) Percival, what it this? 

Percival: A vision of the Holy Grail hath 
come, and all-our knights have sworn to ride a 
twelve months and a day in quest of it. 
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Arthur: \Woe is me, my knights! Had I been 
here, ye had not sworn the vow. 

Percival: Had thyself been here, thou wouldst 
have sworn, my lord. 

Arthur: Art thou so bold, and has not seen 
the grail? 

Percival: Nay, lord, I heard the sound, I saw 
the light, but since I did not see the Holy thing, 
I swear a vow to follow till I saw. 

Arthur: (To other knights) Hast thou seen it? 

First Knight: Nay, lord. 

Or thou? 

Second Knight: 

Hast thou? 

Third Knight: Nay, King Arthur. 

Have any?’ 

All Knights: Nay, lord, and therefore have 


Nay, my king. 


we sworn our vows. 

Arthur: 1.0 now, have ye seen a cloud? What 
go ye into the wilderness to sce? 

Galahad: But I, Sir Arthur, saw the Holy 
Grail. I saw the Holy Grail and heard a cry. 
“Oh Galahad! and O Galahad, follow me.” 

Arthur: Ah, Galahad, Galahad, for such as 
thou art is the vision, not for these. Thy holy 
nun and thou have seen a sign. But ye, that 
follow but the leader’s bell! 
lot and hast overborne five knights at once, and 


-LLancelot is Lance- 


every younger knight unproven holds himself as 
Lancelot, till overborne by one, he learns—and 
ye, what are ye? Galahads? No, nor Percivals? 
Go, since your vows are sacred, being made. 


Knights pass out, each kneeling before king who 
raises his hand in blessing—Galahad last. King 
remains standing. 
Tableau. 
Curtain 
Scene 7 
THE QUEEN AT ALMSBURY 
Place—The Convent at Almsbury. 
Setting—A convent hall—chair for queen and 
for the little maid. Table with a 
pedes- 


small stool 
cross on it placed somewhat to the side- 
tals holding candlesticks or vases of flowers. 
Stage may be arranged as in Scene 3 to simulate 
a smaller room. 

Music—‘Consolation,” No. 6—Liszt. 

Prologue—Queen Guinivere never loved the 
After the de- 


king as she should have done. 


parture of the knights on their quest of the Holy 
Grail, and fearing the traitor, Modred, who 
knew of her love for Lancelot, she fled to a 
nunnery at Almsbury. Here, unknown as the 
queen, she lived and mourned her sins. 

One she loved best in this quiet retreat was a 
little maid with whom she often sat and talked, 
It was here she took her last farewell of Arthur 
before he left for the conflict with Modred. 

Curtain opens—The queen, simply dressed, 
sits. The little maid also sits near by with some 
embroidery. After a little silence: 

Little Maid: What hour is it, I wonder. She 
hums “Late, so Late.” 

Queen: Oh, maiden, if indeed ye wish to sing, 
sing and unbind my heart that I may weep. 

Little Maid sings song. 

At the last verse the queen weeps quietly. 

LATE, SO LATE 
Late, late, so late! and dark the night 
and chill! 
Late, late, so late! but we can 
enter still. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot 
enter now. 


No light: so late! and dark and chill 
the night! 
O let us in, that we may find 
the light. 
Too late, too late! ye cannot 
enter now. 
Have we not heard the bridegroom 
is so sweet? 
O let us in, though late, to kiss 
his feet! 
No, no, too late! ye cannot 
enter now! 
“The Methodist 


(This may be found in 


Hymnal,” No. 743.) 

Maid: (Touching queen tenderly) O pray you, 
noble lady, weep no more, but let my words com- 
fort your sorrows, for your tears do not flow 
from evil done; right sure am I of that, but 
weigh your sorrows with our lord, the king’s, 
and weighing, find them ‘less. Ah, sweet lady, 
the king’s grief for his own queen must be thrice 
as great as any of ours. Even here they talk 
about the good king and his wicked queen. Were 
I the king, I’d wish to hide her wickedness. 
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Queen: (Mutters) Will the child kill me with 
her innocent talk? (Openly) O, little maid, shut 
in by nunnery walls, what canst thou know of 
the sorrows of kings and the sins of queens? 


Maid: Enough to wish to offer prayer for 
them, noble lady. 

Maid kneels before cross, queen bows head 
reverently. 

Cry (Outside) “King Arthur!” “The King!” 
“The King!,” ete. 

Queen crouches in fear. 

Arthur enters—stands.’ 

"Arthur: Fear not, Guinivere; thou shalt be 
guarded till my death. And think not thy lord 
hast wholly lost his love for thee, although thou 
wouldst not love him. 

Lo! I forgive thee, as Eternal God forgives. 
Do thou for thine own soul the rest. — 

Exit Arthur—The queen weeps. Abbess and 
nuns enter. 

Abbess bends over queen as if to comfort her. 

The Angelus—(FTive strokes on triangle.) 

All stand—with bowed heads. 

Tableau. Curtain 


Scene 8 


THE PASSING OF ARTHUR 


Place—Near the field of battle. 
Setting—Something to simulate an old chapel, 


if possible. A broken cross. Something to rep- 
resent stones. 

Music—Prelude in C Minor—Opus 28—No. 
20 Chopin. 

Prologue—\When Arthur had bidden farewell 
to Guinivere, he with his army moved on to the 
west to meet the enemy forces. At the last he 
dealt the traitor, Modred, a blow which laid him 
dead at his feet. Arthur himself was wounded. 

Sir Bedivere, the first to receive knighthood 
from the king, was with him still, and was the 
last at his side in fulfillment of his vows. 

Arthur bade Sir Bedivere to cast his sword, 
Excalibur, into the sea, for as foretold by Mer- 
lin, the time had come for it to be “cast away.” 

Before his ‘“‘passing” he was visited by the 
three queens who had often appeared to him on 
occasions of moment. 

He was finally borne away by Bedivere and 





The passing of Arthur. 


placed in the boat to be carried to the happy 
land of Avalon. 

Curtain opens—The King reclines on_ the 
ground near the cross. Bedivere kneels by his 
side. 

Arthur: Take thou my brand, Excalibur, and 
fling him far into the middle mere; watch what 
thou seest and lightly bring me word. 

Bedivere: It is not well, Sir King, to leave 
thee thus alone, yet at thy word will I perform 
thy wish. (He retires.) 

(Three queens enter from opposite side and 
group themselves about king—little to the rear.) 

(Bedivere returns—queens invisible to him.) 

Arthur: Speak out, Sir Knight, what is it 
thou hast heard or seen? 

Bedivere: Sir King, when with both hands I 
flung him, wheeling him, an arm clothed in white 
samite, mystic, wonderful, rose up and caught 
him by the hilt, and brandished him three times 
and drew him under in the mere. 

Arthur: ’Tis well! My end draws near. ’Tis 
time that I were gone. Place me in the harge. 

(To the queens.) More 
things are wrought by prayer than this world 
dreams of, for so the whole round earth is every 
way bound by gold chains about the feet of God. 

Tableau. 


Pray for my soul. 


Curtain 


Grand March of all characters; cross stage, 
pass out through auditorium. 


Music—Occasional Oratorio—Handel. 
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THE FUNCTION OF A RURAL 
SUPERVISOR 


In the March issue of the Journal we dis- 
cussed the importance and the general value of 
rural supervision to a state system of education, 
stating that its value had been demonstrated in 
this and in other states by showing how it re- 
sulted in and facilitated the advancement and 
promotion of pupils, overcoming waste and im- 
proving the daily instruction in the classroom, 
and finally calling attention to the fact that the 
provision for a more universal system of ex- 
pert supervision of our rural schools was the 


next step to take in promoting the progress of 
education in Virginia. We have erected school 
buildings with modern equipment, we have built 
a course of study and constructed a system of 
administration so that Virginia can boast of a 
modern system of education in these respects, 
The State now must find the means and the best 
agency for overcoming a form of terrific edu- 
cational waste by improving the quality of in- 
struction through a system of expert super- 
vision, 

Broadly speaking, the purposes of supervision 
are three-fold: To insure daily classroom woek 
and school functioning not below a certain mini- 
mum standard of excellence; to create a situa- 
tion most conducive to the professional growth 
of every teacher; and to encourage and stimu- 
late the creative teacher by giving her freedom 
to experiment and the benefit of constructive 
criticism and adequate recognition of superior 
teaching. Amplifying this generalization and 
speaking in more specific terms the major func- 
tions of a supervisor are: 

First, to establish a = relationship with her 
teachers for the highest and most complete kind 
of understandable and workable co-operation. 
The wise supervisor will never leave the impres- 
sion that her function is that of an inspector or 
a critic. She will always be welcomed to a 
classroom and the teacher will regard her as a 
helper and coworker. The functions of both 
teacher and supervisor are almost, if not alto- 
A good supervisor presup- 
The super- 


gether, identical. 
poses that she is a good teacher. 
visor has no less a responsibility in establishing 
proper relations with the pupils and even with 
the parents if she is to secure a maximum re- 
sult from her services. 

Second, to improve classroom instruction. 
The supervisor in her visitations should select, 
after a careful survey or study of the instruc- 
tion in general, the subjects or points in instruc- 
tion where her help is most needed. It may be 
oral or silent reading, or some feature of in- 
She should be a good 


diagnostician, quick and sharp to recognize su- 


struction in arithmetic. 


perior instruction and keen to observe weak- 
nesses yet kind and resourceful in leading the 
teacher to improve her teaching. 

Third, to promote the professional growth of 
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the teachers in her charge by group conferences, 
by suggested professional reading and study, 
and by the wise use and application of tests and 
measurements with suggested remedial work 
after the results of the tests have been tabulated 
and carefully interpreted. All this work should 
he the means of eliminating pupil failures, avoid- 
ing the necessity of repeating subject matter, 
and of removing the main cause for the per- 
nicious practice of pupils dropping out of school. 
The elimination of this type of waste is always 
sure evidence of superior instruction in the class- 
room. The wise supervisor will be constantly 
conscious of these objectives and will be keen 
to recognize the fact when they are being at- 
tained. 

Another function of the supervisor is to create 
a school atmosphere among teachers and pupils 
—a spirit of wanting to teach in the most su- 
perior manner and a spirit of wanting to learn 
in the most natural and simple way. The learn- 
ing process when permitted to go on in a natural 
way is the most inspiring and delightful experi- 
ence that ever comes to any of us. 

In addition to the fundamental principles un- 
derlying the main functions of the supervisor, 
there are untold more immediate and minor ob- 
jectives connected with the details of her daily 
work: to help teachers to arrange daily lesson 
schedules so that the time may be used most 
economically, putting the more difficult subjects 
at the time when the work curve is highest; to 
exercise watchful care over the health of the pu- 
pils; to study the individual needs of the chil- 
dren and to help plan the daily work so as to 
provide for these specific needs; to see that the 
course of study receives the maximum use; to 
create among the pupils and teacher the right 
attitude toward the school buildings, equipment 
and school grounds; to help establish a useful 
and usable school library and grade libraries, 
and to provide the time and occasion for the 
hooks to be read and enjoyed by the children; 
to help organize the extra-mural activities so 
as to balance play and physical activities with 
the class work: to help to establish a plan for 
serving hot lunches ; and a thousand other minor 
items that require her attention and time. To 
do all these things falls within the function of 
4rural supervisor in Virginia and many of them 


—_— 


now employed are getting the fine results we are 
claiming for such a system. School superin- 
tendents, state and local, have often called at- 
tention to the waste of public funds from poor 
teaching by untrained and unprepared teachers. 
The establishment of a system of rural super- 
vision will be the quickest and surest method 
of eliminating this type of waste of public money 
not to speak of the waste of the time and energy 
of the pupils. 

The establishment of a complete and State- 
wide system of rural supervision will insure the 
most effective use of what we now have in the 
way of a course of study, buildings and equip- 
ment, administration and training school ma- 
chinery for the operation of the system of pub- 
lic education in Virginia. The State’s plain and 
next duty is to appropriate the money necessary 
so that the State Board of Education may ex- 
tend the system of rural supervision to every 
county in the State. 





THE PASSING OF A GREAT TEACHER 
OF TEACHERS 


The death of Dr. Charles A. McMurry of 
George Peabody College for Teachers on March 
24 removes one of the most eminent educational 
and professional leaders of this country. He 
was born at Crawfordsville, Indiana, and his 
arly educational career is associated with the 
development of the science of teaching in the 
schools of the Middle West. He has been a 
member of the faculty of George Peabody Col- 
lege at Nashville, Tennessee, since 1915. He 
first came into national prominence in educa- 
tion as an ardent follower of Johann Friedrich 
Herbart and a believer in his psychology and 
philosophy of education. He and his brother, 
Frank McMurry of Columbia University, were 
probably the most representative exponents of 
Herbartianism in America. The volume of edu- 
cational literature in this country on this sub- 
ject is largely from the pen of the McMurry 
brothers and no one can accurately estimate the 
influence this literature has had upon educa- 
tional method in the American schools the past 
half century. 

The name and work of Dr. Charles A. Murry 
will have an important value and place in Amer- 
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ican education when the history of education in 
this country is written. Dr. McMurry’s work 
has constantly and consistently been associated 
with the movement to improve the quality of 
instruction in the classroom. He has always 
busied himself with the problem of teaching 
teachers, especially elementary teachers, how to 
teach little children. successful he has 
been in this enterprise may be determined by 


How 


the acclaim of thousands of his student-teachers 
who have been inspired and trained under his 
tutelage in the classroom and by reading his 
books on educational method. His sound and 
thorough thinking has penetrated every aspect 
of classroom performance and covers in detail 
the proper presentation of the instructional 
materials for every subject in a modern course 
of study in the elementary schools. 

Dr. Charles McMurry was a great teacher of 
teachers and like Pestalozzi, Froebel, Herbart, 
Bronson Alcott, and others of the great pioneers 
in educational method his work will be the 
heritage of the ages and his name and spirit 
will appear wherever teachers gather groups of 
children to engage in that most delightful of 
all experiences known to all mankind, the learn- 
ing process. From what is probably his last 
published utterance, Dr. McMurry says: ‘“Teach- 
ing and the training of teachers has one price- 
less advantage. It is a growing science and a 
developing art. * * * * What is needed is less 
flummery about teaching and a few more good 
teachers to set the standard. * * * * The great 
teachers have been groping their way just as in 
other professions toward a better understanding 
of this art and even a search of a scientific 
If evolution has had anything to 
do with the progress of education the study of 
the work of the wise heroic leaders is a good 


basis of it. 


starting point for young teachers, * * * * Edu- 
cation in this country has now grown to colos- 
sal proportions and it is built into the life and 
conscience of the people. The teacher training 
schools have of late acquired a strong, if not 
predominant, influence in this entire organized 
system. * * * * It is not merely a colossus of 
back of the front 
rank of organized school officials, and includ- 


external organizations but 


ing them, the real teachers represent the moral, 
intellectual and spiritual resources which put 


the life energy into all this machinery. * * * * A 
wholesome sensible confidence in children and 
respect for their ability, a deeper regard for 
their soul-worth, their mental and moral com- 
petency would solve a thousand problems of dis- 
cipline and instruction. * * * * To keep one’s 
balance in this stormy sea of educational prog- 
ress demands not only a broad historical per- 
spective but a philosophical depth and compre- 
hensiveness in thinking and a sound judgment 
as to practical values.” 

These are flashes of wisdom, born of long and 
full years of intellectual and practical contact 
with the problems of the classroom. The gen- 
erations will never forget Dr. McMurry and the 
contributions he has made to the development 
of educational method. Some day we shall erect 
on the campus of his college a fitting memorial 
to the memory of his work and the spirit of 
These 
lines indited to a great school master are fitting 
and applicable to Dr. Charles A. McMurry: 


sweet reasonableness of his personality. 


Not as some comet which from outer space 
Is flashed across our vision and is gone; 
Not as some man who by a brilliant deed 
Claimed for the moment our applause and praise 
And in the reach of time passed on 
To long forgotten, unremembered days; 
But as the Northern star serene 
Which nightly keeps its fixed path 
About the pole and with its steady kindly light 
Has guided sailors from of old; 
So through the years he holds his chosen way, 
A teacher ever—yet not books alone 
3ut courage, faith and honor bright 
And life well lived. So pass the years. 
THE PREVENTORIUM NOW IN ACTUAL 
OPERATION 

The Preventorium was made ready for occu- 
pancy March 4, 1929. Accordingly the Preven- 
torium committee held a meeting at the Univer- 
sity Ilospital a few days later to transact busi- 
ness relating to the opening of the institution 
to the teachers, to inspect the furnishings and to 
decide upon some details connected with admit- 
ting teachers as patients. 

The first article in this issue of the Journal 
gives a brief history of the Preventorium idea 
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and specific information as to how teachers will 
be admitted as well as the scope of the hospital 
service and medical treatment they will receive. 

Since the announcement that the Preventorium 
was ready to receive teachers, headquarters of- 
fice has been receiving daily applications for ad- 
mission. These have been promptly certified as 
the applicants were found to be eligible under 
the regulations. The twenty or more teachers 
making application during the past year were 
notified that the Preventorium was ready to re- 
ceive patients but many of these reported that 
they did not now wish to go to the Preventorium 
and would give place to new applicants. 

It is estimated that fifty per cent of the cases 
admitted will stay on an average of three or 
four days, thus releasing very rapidly the rooms 
for new patients. In every case applicants who 
have been certified by headquarters office will be 
notified by the University authorities when to 
report to the Preventorium. 

We are receiving requests from teachers to 
enter the Preventorium at stipulated dates, some 
as far ahead as ninety days. It can easily be 
seen that it will be impossible to promise to ad- 
mit to the Preventorium patients on a specific 
date far ahead of the time they wish to enter. 
However, we shall place on file in headquarters 
office the applications in the order in which they 
are received and arrange if possible to certify 
admission for the date designated. All real 
emergency cases will be taken care of by a spe- 
cial arrangement with the University Hospital 
authorities. 

While the Preventorium is now open and in 
operation it should not be understood by those 
who have not sent in their quota of $4.00 that 
the responsibility of making a contribution to 
the building fund has ceased. The opening of 
the Preventorium at this time was made possible 
by an arrangement with the University Hospital 
authorities to extend the date for making the 
final payment on the building to meet the de- 
mands already received from teachers who are 
in sore need of hospital service. We still need 
thousands of dollars before the job is completed 
and each teacher should make her contribution 
so that our financial obligation may be met on 
or before October 1, 1929. If non-contributing 
teachers could read the appealing letters we are 





receiving daily they would send in their checks 
immediately in the spirit of altruism rather than 
for any personal benefit they may expect to 
receive. 





NEW YORK SCHOOL MEN AND WOMEN 
VISIT VIRGINIA 


At the invitation of the Virginia State Cham- 
ber of Commerce 325 school teachers, super- 
visors, district superintendents, and school board 
members from New York City made a three- 
day pilgrimage to Virginia March 23-25 inclus- 
ive. The party traveled in a special train con- 
sisting of fifteen Pullman cars and were enter- 
tained royally at every point they stopped. Their 
first stop was at The Grottoes in the Valley 
where they had breakfast and visited the cav- 
erns at that point. The next stop was at Char- 
lottesville where they visited Monticello, home 
of Thomas Jefferson, and the University of Vir- 
ginia. The next stop was at Richmond where 
they were entertained at a dinner by the city 
Chamber of Commerce and at a breakfast at the 
Commonwealth Club the next morning by the 
Johnson Publishing Co. The party was then 
taken for a drive to see the points of historic 
interest in and around Richmond. They en- 
trained again and arrived at Williamsburg for 
lunch given by Dr. Chandler and the College of 
William and Mary. They were then driven in 
busses and cars to Jamestown, Yorktown, New- 
port News and Old Point where they were en- 
tertained again at dinner at the Vanderbilt- 
Chamberlain Hotel by the State Conservation 
Commission. The next morning they were in 
Fredericksburg for breakfast given by the hos- 
pitable people of that most historic city. They 
were shown the old law office of James Monroe, 
where, by previous arrangement, a portrait of 
the fifth president of the United States was un- 
veiled. Dr. Rein, principal of the James Monroe 
High School in New York, and President Bryan 
of the school board of that city were given the 
honor of drawing the veil on that occasion. The 
party was driven to many points in the city as- 
sociated with George Washington. Again they 
entrained and arrived at Alexandria for lunch 
at the George Mason Hotel given by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of that city. The entire party 
was driven to Mt. Vernon and to the monument 
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to Washington erected by the Masonic Order of 
America. This concluded the visit and the New 
Yorkers left for home with expresssions of high 
compliment upon their lips for the cordial hos- 
pitality shown them by the Virginians. Upon 
invitation by the State Chamber of Commerce, 
R. W. House and C. J. 
the Virginia accom- 
panied the party through Virginia and assisted 
in entertaining the New Yorkers who expressed 


Heatwole, representing 


Education Association, 


themselves as highly pleased with their visit. 
Other parties of school teachers and school chil- 
dren from New York City are to make like visits 
during the spring and summer. 


COMPLIMENTARY BANQUET TO 
W. H. KEISTER 

On March 21 a banquet was given in honor 
of W. H. Keister, superintendent of the Harri- 
sonburg schools, on the occasion of his thirty- 
fifth year as head of the schools of that city. 
All arrangements had been made for the occa- 
sion, unknown to Mr. Keister, by the school 
board and the teachers of the schools headed 
by B. L. Stanley, principal of the high school. 
The banquet with eighty covers was held at the 
Kavanaugh Hotel. Mr. Stanley acted as toast- 
master and there were speeches by President 
Duke of the State Teachers College, Frank L. 
Crone of Richmond, Miss Ethel Spilman of the 
Junior High School, John C. Myers, superin- 
tendent of the schools of Rockingham county, 
and L. F. Shelburne, superintendent of the 
Staunton schools, all of whom congratulated 
Mr. Keister 
hailed him as the friend of every school child 


upon his remarkable record and 


in Harrisonburg. Mr. Keister responded with 
words of appreciation and recited some inter- 
esting facts connected with the development of 
the Harrisonburg public schools. On this occa- 
sion Mr. Keister was presented on behalf of his 
teachers and friends with a life membership in 
the National Education Association. 


NEED OF IMPROVED RURAL 
EDUCATION 
The following editorial appeared in the Wythe 
County News recently: 
An article running in the daily papers on the 
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Need of Improved Rural Education has many 
fine things to say along this particular line. The 
article has been prepared by W. E. Garnett, 
Ph. D., professor of Rural Sociology of V. P. I. 

He enumerates the improvements of the past 
twenty years in better trained teachers, voca- 
tional education, general supervision, longer ses- 
sions, increased enrolment, better buildings, bet- 
ter equipped. All of this Virginia is be con- 
gratulated upon and the strides made have been 
long ones. The article also deals with the fact 
that the high school department does not re- 
ceive the patronage from students that it de- 
serves. This reduces Virginia’s rank in the scale 
of educational progress to quite a minimum and 
is a hard one to counteract, twenty per cent of 
the rural boys and girls from 14 to 18 being out 
of school. The entire article is an excellent sur- 
vey of Virginia’s conditions and one well worth 
reading. One vital point he fails to stress and 
that is the fact that Virginia ranks very low in the 
salaries paid teachers and professional workers. 
We cannot hope to bring salaries up to stand- 
ard as a whole unless we come to the decision 
that we will have to pay more to get these re- 
sults. High education workers with long years 
of experience are not going into a State where 
the salaries are as low as they are in our State 
particularly in the small colleges and in the 
public schools. There is a great question be- 
fore the public of this State today. Can a 
man or woman live and continue their education 
on the seven, eight or nine hundred dollars 
which most of them are receiving? Many 
of them trying to support families, pay their 
living expenses, dress neatly, go to summer 
school, be liberal as possible to all good causes 
and do it on any such amount as Virginia doles 
out to her teachers. It simply can’t be done that 
way. Raise the teachers’ salaries to a decent 
monthly allowance, and all the rest of the aver- 
ages will pull up along with that innovation. The 
editor is almost ashamed to say it, but there are 
teachers in this county getting all of sixty dol- 
lars a month for seven or eight months in the 
year and have to go to summer school. Certainly 
if our system has improved, the salaries have not 
kept step with other advantages offered in the 
rural and town schools. 
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CONSTITUTION OF THE BRUNSWICK 
COUNTY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


ARTICLE I—NAME 


The name of the organization shall be the Brunswick 


County Education Association. 


ArticLte I]—Osjecr 
The object of this Association shall be to promote the 
professional interests and the social life of the members 
and to render all aid possible in community welfare. 


ArTICLE IT J—MEMBERS 
The active membership of this Association shall consist 
of the superintendent, supervisors, principals, white teach- 
ers of the public schools, and members of the school 
board of Brunswick county, Virginia. 


ArticLE [V—OrFicErs AND THEIR DUTIES 
Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be: 

(1) A president, who shall preside at all meetings of 
the Association, of the executive committee and of the 
advisory board. He shall have power to call special 
meetings of the Association, of the executive committee 
and of the advisory board, and to appoint all committees 
except the executive committee. 

(2) A vice president, who shall perform the duties 
of the president in his absence. 

(3) A secretary, who shall keep a record of all meet- 
ings of the Association, of the executive committee and 
of the advisory board, making a complete account at the 
annual meeting of the Association of all activities of the 
Association. ‘lhe secretary shall be the custodian of the 
oficial copy of the constitution. 

(4) A reporter, who shall act as a publicity agent. 

(5) A treasurer, who shall, with the aid of the execu- 
tive committee, collect all dues, keep the same securely, 
and pay all bills of the Association at the direction of 
the executive committee. An emergency bill shall be paid 
by the treasurer with the approval of the president, the 
treasurer to report the same at the next meeting of the 
executive committee. He shall make an annual report 
to the Association. 

(6) An executive committee, composed of the presi- 
dent, the treasurer, the secretary and a representative 
from each magisterial district chosen by the members 
therefrom at the first annual meeting of the Association. 

(7) An advisory board, composed of all the officers 
of the Association, members of the executive committee, 
the superintendent, the chairman of the school board and 
a representative from each school in the Association. 

Section 2. All officers shall be elected for a term of 
one year at the first regular meeting of each school year, 
and shall assume control immediately after election. 


ArTICLE V—DUEs 
The membership dues shall be $2.00 per annum, of 
which 50 cents shall go to the local and district Associa- 
tion and $1.50 to the Virginia Education Association. 
This amount is to be deducted from the October salary 
of each member by the superintendent of the county. 
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ARTICLE VI—MEETINGS 


The Association shall have one annual meeting at the 
beginning of each school year, and as many other meet- 
ings as the executive committee deems wise. 


ArticLe VII—DutTigEs or EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND 
Apvisory Boarp 


Section 1. The duties of the executive committee shall 
be as follows: 

(1) To serve in the several capacities as already 
stated in this constitution. 

(2) Yo have general direction and supervision of all 
business and activities of the Association. 

(3) To study and promote the best interests ef the 
Association. 

(4) To fill vacancies occurring in the offices of presi- 
dent, vice president, secretary, treasurer and reporter, 
for the unexpired term. A vacancy occurring among the 
representatives on the executive committee from the dis- 
tricts is to be tilled by the representatives on the advisory 
board from the district in which the vacancy occurs. 

(5) ‘To meet on written consent of a majority of the 
members of the committee. 

(6) To call a meeting of the advisory board when the 
committee deems it necessary. 

(7) To respond to every call for a meeting when 
possible. 

(8) To respect any and every action taken by the 
Association in a general or called meeting, and in no 
case to nullify such action. 

Section 2. The duties of the advisory board shall be 
as follows: 

(1) ‘To receive reports of delegates to the State and 
district Associations and reports of officers of this As- 
sociation. 

(2) To study and promote activities for and the best 
interests of the Association. 

(3) To crystallize the wishes and needs of the several 
localities. 

(4) To make recommendations to the executive com- 
mittee. 

(5) To acquaint the members whom they represent 
with all matters of both this and the State Association 
coming before this board or the executive committee and 
of the disposition made of such matters. 

(6) To assist in promoting the policies and activities 
of the Association among the members they represent. 

(7) To dismiss any officer for failure to discharge 
his duty. 

(8) To respond to every call for a meeting or other- 
wise when possible. Members of this board are to be 
empowered to send alternates to any meeting of the 
board impossible for them to attend. 


ArticLE VIII—RELATION TO STATE ASSOCIATION 

This Association is a part of the Virginia Education 
Association and any part of this constitution conflicting 
with that of the Virginia Fducation Association is null 
and void. 
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REPRESENTATION IN STATE ASSOCIATION 


AND Districr ASSOCIATION 


ArTICLE IX 


This Association shall be represented in the State and 


District Associations by its president, and delegates 
chosen at the first annual meeting of the Association and 
in accordance with the constitution of the Virginia Edu- 


cation Association. 


ArTICLE X—AMENDMENTS 

Any proposed amendment to this constitution must be 
presented in writing to the executive committee, read by 
the secretary at meeting of committee and laid on the 
table until a regular meeting of the Association, when a 
A two-thirds 
\ssociation is necessary to 


vote gn this amendment shall be taken. 

vote of the members of this 

amend the constitution. 
ARTICLE XI 


A quorum shall consist of twenty five members. 


(QUORUM 


RESOLUTION: Resolved that this constitution shall be 
in effect when it has been accepted by a two-thirds vote 
of the members present at the meeting at which it is 
presented, but shall not nullify any previous action taken 
by the Association. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF VIRGINIA 
SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION 


A number of the readers of the Virginia Journal of 
Education are members or friends of the Virginia Social 
Science Association. interested to know 
that the annual meeting of the Association is to be held 
April 19 and 20, at Lynchburg and Sweet Briar, on joint 
Randolph-Macon Woman's College and 
There will be separate sectional 


These will be 


invitation of 
Sweet Briar College. 
various social 


meetings for groups interested in the 


science fields. ‘hese will be followed by a general meet- 


ing at which the subject of discussion will be The 
Industrialization of Virginia. At the evening session, 
Friday, April 19, President R. H. ‘Tucker, of Wash- 
ington and Lee University, will deliver his annual ad- 
dress. One session is set apart for the presentation of 
three reports, each of which should appeal to all teachers 
in the field of the social studies. One report will con- 
sider research and the opportunities for research at the 
Another will deal with the 


\ third will discuss 


present time in Virginia. 
present course of study in the State. 
the present state of Virginia public opinion in the social 
science field. 

This meeting should interest many teachers in the sec- 
ondary schools as well as college and university social 
science teachers, presidents of our institutions of higher 
learning, and business men and men of affairs generally, 
who wish to hear a discussion of some problems growing 
out of the industrialization that is now going on in 
Virginia. 

It is desirable that those who think of attending this 
meeting make reservations at an early date, due in part 
to the fact that another mecting will be in session at 


Lynchburg at this time. <A preliminary announcement 
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will gladly be sent to any who make inquiry of E. L, 
Fox, secretary-treasurer, Randolph-Macon College, Ash- 
land, Va. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT 
DISTRICT K MEETING 
The annual meeting of District K was held at Honaker, 
In spite of the heaviest snow fall in 
All of the meetings 


February 22 and 23. 
several years it was well attended. 
were held in the splendid new high school building only 
recently completed. 

The general theme of the first day’s meetings was 
supervision. One of the outstanding talks of the morning 
session was given by B. D. French on Some Factors in 
Supervision. 

Dr. Charles J. Smith, president of Roanoke College, 
opened the evening program with a splendid address and 
was followed by Mr. Gilbert, of Radford Teachers Col- 
lege, and Dr. J. N. Hillman, of Emory and Henry 
College. 

Mr. A. A. Countis, principal of the Honaker High 
School, is to be commended for the manner in which 
local details of the meeting were handled. 

The following resolutions were passed: 

I. ‘hat we heartily endorse the program of the Vir- 
ginia Education Association as enunciated at the annual 
convention and presented in an address by President 
Robert W. House at this meeting, namely: 

1. An annual State appropriation of one million dollars 
to be used as an equalization fund. 

2. Secure a provision by law for the appointment of the 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction by the 
State Board of Education. 

3. Promotion of a system of libraries for the public 
schools of the State. 

4. The establishment of an effective State-wide system 

of supervision for the rural schools accompanied by 

a program for the training of supervisors. 

To secure a more adequate law for the retirement of 


an 


teachers. 
6. A nine months’ school term for every school child. 
Opportunity for a free high school education for 


N 


every child. 

II. That we favor a more effective organization of each 
county so as to function in reality as a part of the district 
organization and of the State organization. 

III. We favor the completion of the collections for 
the Preventorium Fund by the end of the present school 
year. 

IV. That we extend our thanks to President E. B. 
3roadwater and the program committee for the splendid 
program they arranged for this meeting and that we also 
thank the teachers of High School and the 
citizens of the town for their hospitality on this occasion. 


Honaker 


G. H. Givens, Chairman, 
C. R. Six, 

Co Je Rove: 

V. C. WotrFe, 

Scotr Nosttn. 


(Signed ) 
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VIRGINIA SUMMER SCHOOLS, 1929 


University of Virginia, Charlottesville: 1st Term— 
June 17-July 27. 2nd Term—July 29-August 30. 
William and Mary, Williamsburg: lst Term—June 17- 

July 27. 2nd Term—July 27-August 31. 
State Teachers College, Farmville: 1st Term—June 
10-July 20. 2nd Term—July 20-August 23. 

State Teachers College, Harrisonburg: Ist Term— 
June 17-July 26. 2nd Term—July 27-August 31. 
State Teachers College, Fredericksburg: 1st Term— 
June 10-July 20. 2nd Term—July 20-August 23. 
State Teachers College, East Radford: 1st Term— 
June 10-July 20. 2nd Term—July 20-August 23. 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg: 1st Term 
—June 13-July 19. 2nd Term—August 2-Sept. 5. 
Emory and Henry College, Emory: 1st Term—June 

13-August 17. 
Roanoke College, Salem: 1st Term—June 17-Aug. 16. 
University of Richmond, Richmond: Ist Term — June 
17-August 16. 


Colored Schools 
Hampton N. & A. Inst., Hampton: 1st Term—June 12- 
July 19. 2nd Term—July 22-August 28. 
Manassas Industrial School, Manassas: 
June 17-July 26. 
St. Paul N. & I. School, Lawrenceville: 
Segins June 4, 1929, 

Virginia N. & JI. Institute, Petersburg: 1st Term— 
June 15-July 20. 2nd Term—July 22-August 24. 
Virginia Union University, Richmond: 1st Term— 

June 17-July 26. 


Ist Term— 


Ist Term— 





TOO MANY TEACHERS 


Clyde R. Miller, Director of Bureau of Educational 
Service, Teachers College, Columbia University, states 
that teacher training institutions in many sections of the 
United States are engaged in a mass production of teach- 
ers which, conducted without reference to the demand, is 
resulting in harmful over-production. 

Lengthening of normal training courses from one to 
two years to three and four has been a salutary check 
on this over-production in recent years, but it has not 
been sufficient to eliminate it. 

There are thousands of young persons, chiefly young 
women, trained to teach for whom there are no positions 
open and small likelihood, in many cases, of employment 
as teachers. 

The main consideration in training of teachers and in 
improving the economic welfare of teachers is not the 
teachers themselves, nor the teacher training institutions ; 
it is the children in our schools. They ought to be 
taught by the men and women who approximate, as 
nearly as possible, the ideal personal and mental charac- 
teristics of the best teacher. Hence, select those who 
are to become teachers. Let the number selected and 
trained be in keeping with the number needed. Then there 
will be assurance of employment and tenure and living 
wage. Education has no more justification for uneco- 
nomic practices than industry has, which is none. 


BOARDS ENCOURAGE TEACHERS 
TO TRAVEL 


Boards of education are fast recognizing the benefits 
that accrue from travel by teachers through granting 
salary increments for this purpose as well as for at- 
tendance at summer school and for credits earned during 
the school terms. 

The following plans have come to our attention: 

The Hammond, Indiana, board of education has adopted 
a plan of summer programs for teachers including sum- 
mer school attendance, travel of educational value and 
rest over a period of three years. It provides a bonus of 
$50 in the annual salary of each teacher, principal and 
supervisor who has spent the summer according to the 
following plan: First summer—The earning of five 
hours’ credit at normal school, college, university or ap- 
proved special school—credits for correspondence or ex- 
tension work during the school year may be included in 
counting credits. Second summer—Same as the first sum- 
mer or six weeks of travel of educational value. Third 
summer—Rest or travel of educational value. ‘This plan 
may be repeated during the fourth, fifth and sixth sum- 
mers. 

The Tulsa, Okla., school board grants a permanent 
addition of $70 in annual salary for summer school work 
of twelve weeks. ‘The same amount is made for educa- 
tional travel of twelve weeks properly reported. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.—Any teacher who has served the 
public schools of Ann Arbor satisfactorily for one school 
year or more may secure an increase in his regular 
salary of $100 per year for a period of three years by 
complying with the following plan for the promotion of 
efficiency, provided that notice shall be given to the 
superintendent of the teacher’s intention to qualify under 
the plan not later than June 25 preceding the school year 
when the first benefit is to be earned: 


1. The conditions to be met shall be: (a) Six weeks’ 
European or equivalent travel, previously approved by 
the superintendent; (b) a report, satisfactory to the 
superintendent, to be rendered not later than September 
1, preceding the school year when the first award is to 
be made under this plan; (c) the reading regularly of 
a general educational magazine and a periodical devoted 
to the teacher’s special field; (d) reading of two educa- 
tional books, or other books, approved by the superin- 
tendent; (e) reports, satisfactory to the superintendent 
on (c) and (d). 

2. Conditions (c), (d), and (e) are to be met each 
year of the triennial period. 

3. In lieu of condition (d) the superintendent may 
assign to the teacher each year a special problem for 
investigation. 

3irmingham, Ala.—Superintendent C. B. Glenn an- 
nounced to his teachers in February that the board, fol- 
lowing its generous and progressive policy, had authorized 
the granting of a bonus of $50 to each member of the 
corps who travels in Europe this summer. The bulletin 
said: 

“In the opinion of the board, the children of our schools 
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have profited greatly from the information and the 
broader outlook gained by those teachers who have been 
encouraged to travel through the bonus granted in previ- 
ous years, and it hopes that many teachers will be able 
with this assistance to go abroad next summer.’—Los 
Angeles School Journal. 


CHILD HEALTH DAY PROGRAMS 

The State chairman for Child Health Day in Vir- 

ginia, Dr. M. E. Brydon, State Health Department, 
Richmond, has for distribution to teachers the following 
material for Child Health Day programs: 
For all grades: 
Child Health Day Bulletin, 
Plays, songs, recitations. 
For primary grades: 

The House that Health 
play, 

Little Red Riding Hood of Healthy Land ; pantomime, 

Playing House; 9 characters, one-act play, 

Parade of the A B C’s; 26 characters. A. B C Book. 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., New York, 
will send free a copy for each child. 

l‘or intermediate and upper grades: 

May Day Festival, any number of characters, 

The Secret, 9 characters, one-act play, 

Mr. Cold You Can’t Catch Me; 6 characters, one-act 
play, 

Taking the Picnic to the Shut-In, 9 characters, one- 
act play for Home Economics or Home Hygiene 
Classes. 

Winning of Princess Gold Star, 26 characters, two- 


Built, 6 characters, one-act 


act play. 


- ———$—$_$___— ——2 


CONFERENCE OF ACCOMACK COUNTY 
TEACHERS 


The annual mid-year conference of public school teach- 
ers of Accomack county was held in the auditorium of 
the new high school building at Parskley, Friday, Feb- 
ruary 15. The morning session was general, the first 
part of the program being in charge of Mr. E. S. Chap- 
pell, principal of the Chincoteague High School, who is 
president of the County Teachers Association. Reports 
were read by each of the three delegates to the Virginia 
Education Association which met at Richmond in No- 
vember, and other business of the association was at- 
tended to. Superintendent J. Milton Shue made a short 
talk and introduced Superintendent D. W. Peters of Hen- 
rico county. Mr. Peters made many practical sugges- 
tions for the improvement of classroom management. 
Following. Mr. Peters, Dr. Harris Hart, State Super- 
intendent, addressed the audience, his subject being the 
changing conception of educational aims. Dr. Hart’s talk 
was both practical and inspirational and was enjoyed by 
the large number of interested patrons present as well 
as by the teachers. Superintendent George Oliver of 
Northampton county was also a welcome guest at the 
Conference. 


In the afternoon the teachers were divided in two 
groups, high school and elementary. Miss Macon Barnes 
of the Newport News High School discussed with the 
first group the directed study plan of teaching offering 
many constructive suggestions, and Dr. Eileen Kramer 
from the State College at 
taught a demonstration lesson in directed study in Amer;- 
Dr. Kramer also 
discussed the advantages of this method of teaching over 


Teachers Fredericksburg 


can history to seventh grade pupils. 


the old plan of conducting a recitation. 

Music for the occasion was furnished by the orchestra 
Attendance at the 
conference was practically one hundred per cent, only a 
few teachers being absent on account of illness. 


from the Chincoteague High School. 


Many 
interested patrons were also in attendance at both morn- 
ing and afternoon sessions. 


MEETING OF PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION AT 
FARMVILLE 


On March 7 the Prince Edward County Education 
Association met at the home of the president, Mrs. 
John Lancaster, for the purpose of organizing for future 
work. The president appointed a committee to draw up 
a constitution and to consider the matter of organization. 

A committee was appointed to meet with teachers of 
other counties at the District D meeting at Petersburg, 
the purpose being to help work out a satisfactory pension 
law. 

The local association adopted the motion that it be 
100 per cent in payment to the Preventorium Fund. As 
a result of this motion $72.00 has been paid. 

Mr. Robert W. House presented the six objectives of 
the Virginia Education Association. These were heartily 
indorsed by the county association. 

‘The representatives from the Green Bay and Prospect 
schools extended invitations to the association to hold 
the two meetings, decided upon for this spring, at the 
Green Bay and Prospect schools. 

The awakened interest among the members of the 
Prince Edward County Education Association is due 
partly to the work of the new president, partly to the 
help gained from the fall meeting of the State Associa- 
tion, and partly to the stimulation of having as a mem- 
her of the local unit Mr. Robert W. House, president o/ 
the Virginia Education Association 


AN APPRECIATION 

On December 19, 1928, Mr. Joseph Jones of J emper 
anceville, Accomack county, member of the board of 
education from Atlantic District for twenty eight years. 
handed in his resignation to the division superintendent, 
J. Milton Shue, thus severing his connection with the 
board with whom he had been affiliated over such a long 
term of years. Mr. Jones gave as his reason for fe 
signing personal business matters which demanded his 
attention and also his advancing age. In the resignation 
of Mr. Jones the public school system of this county has 
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sustained a great loss. Always calm and deliberate in 
business meetings, waiting to hear all sides of any ques- 
tion before rendering a decision, the teachers and patrons 
came to feel that he was one in whom full confidence 
might be reposed and that when he gave a verdict it was 
fair to all concerned. Mr. Jones was progressive and 
farsighted in all his plans for the administration of the 
county school system. Educated himself in the days of 
“the little red school house,” he was one who did not 
feel that “what was good enough for me is good enough 
for my children” but he desired and secured, so far as 
the means at his disposal permitted, the best school ad- 
vantages for the boys and girls of his county that they 
might be helped to keep abreast with our ever-changing 


civilization. 


Mr. Jones has rendered a real public service. Perhaps 
no member of a board of education throughout the entire 
State has served a longer term with more sincere in- 
terest in the educational work in his part of the State 
and with more unselfish adherence to what he believed 
right and best. The county board of education passed 
resolutions at a recent meeting expressing their warm 
appreciation of Mr. Jones’s long service, his friendly co- 
operation, and their regret in losing such a valued coun- 
selor. These have been printed in the local newspapers 
and placed on the minutes of the board. The school elec- 
toral board of the county has named Dr. C. E. Critcher 
of New Church to fill the position left vacant by Mr. 


Jones’s resignation. 





Educational News and Comments 


County and city school boards during the past thirty 
days have been electing division superintendents of 
It is reported that they have in almost all cases 
In the following divisions new 
men were elected: Accomac, Henry A. Wise; Fairfax, 
Wilbert T. Woodson; Princess Anne, Robert T. Johnson. 
The school boards of Chesterfield and Prince George 
counties have not as yet elected superintendents and in 
the case of Clarke and Frederick, which now constitute 
a single division, on a petition by the citizens of Clarke 
to separate Clarke from I’rederick as a new division, the 
State Board at its last meeting constituted Clarke as a 
separate division but no superintendent has yet been 
elected. Leslie D. Kline has been retained as superin- 
tendent of Frederick county. On account of vacancies 
caused by death, C. C. Shelburne was appointed division 
superintendent of Montgomery county and Guy H. Brown 
of South Hill was appointed division superintendent of 
the schools in the city of Fredericksburg. 


schools. 
appointed incumbents. 


<> 


Unper the date line Leicester, England, April 3, the 
following comment is made by some English school mas- 
ters on the schools of the United States: “The American 
educational system has been sized up at the meeting of the 
National Union of schoolmasters, which resolved that it 
was not for the best interests of boys to be taught by 
women. One F. Freeborough, of Banstead, said that 
women teachers managed boys by bribery and corrup- 
tion, and countries like the United States, where bribery 
Was most rife, had the most women teachers.” 
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M. S. Crarke of the Record-Advertiser at Halifax 
recently had this interesting editorial comment in his 
paper: “The criticism has sometimes been leveled at 
the ‘County Paper’ that its columns were monopolized by 
school news. ‘This is unfair criticism. We have given 
in the past and expect to give every bit of space we can 
to further the interests of our county’s schools. But we 
expect to print also all the news we can obtain bearing on 
the other interests of our people as well. No one kind 
of news can or will monopolize our columns. Halifax 
county rests its future hopes on its children. If we can 
develop them into the right type of citizen we need have 
no fears as to our material or moral progress. So it is 
that our policy is pledged toward doing all we can to 
assist those who are building our school system, believing 
that in doing this thing we are making the most valuable 
contribution of which we are capable to the general wel- 
fare, both present and future, of our people.” 

<> 

Ir you are making more than $4,000 a year, you are 
doing better than approximately 40,000,000 other workers 
in the country. Less than 4 per cent of the nation’s 
42,000,000 gainfully employed persons earn $4,000 an- 
nually. 

<> 

ALTHOUGH less than one per cent of the adult popula- 
tion of the United States is made up of college graduates, 
this class of citizenry has provided the nation with 55 
per cent of its presidents, 62 per cent of its secretaries of 
state, 54 per cent of its vice presidents, 40 per cent of 
the members of congress and 47 per cent of the speakers 





Government in Virginia 

By ROSEWELL PAGE, D. Litt., LL.D. 
An account of the working of the State, County and City 
government in every detaii. Approved for State Aid School 
Libraries by State Board of Education. Price $1.50. 
“Should be in every High School.’’—Editorial Virginia Law 
Register. 
“Hanover County—Its History and Legends,” by the same 
author. Price $3.00—Schools $2.00. 
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of the House of Representatives. However, history, in a 
paradoxical mood, presents some outstanding exceptions. 
On the honor roll of the nation’s illustrious presidents, 
who were not names of 
Lincoln, Jackson, Garfield and Andrew Johnson. ‘This 
notable group, however, reached high educational status 
through the medium of home study personally directed, 
of course, as no certified means of such instruction were 


college graduates, are the 


available in this country before the year 1890. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF COURSES IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


The College of William and Mary announces courses 
in Library Science during the first term of the summer 








SAVANNAH, GA. 


approves of 


| NEWSON READERS 


“My impression, and that of my teachers, is en- 

| tirely favorable to Newson Readers. We hope to 

| use more of them.”—W. W. McCune, Ass’t. Supt., 
Savannah, Ga. 


NEWSON & COMPANY 
| 73 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


session, June 17-July 27, 1929. Five courses in Library 
Science will be offered for which college credit will be 
given as follows: 

A course in Classification and Cataloging, conducted 

by Miss Elizabeth Eades. 

A course in Organization and Management of Lj. 

braries, also conducted by Miss Elizabeth Eades. 

A course in Reference and Bibliography, conducted 
by Miss Reva J. Payne. 

Two courses in Literature for Children—one for the 
primary grades and the other for the intermediate 
grades, under the supervision of Miss Joan Chaffe 
Miller. 

For further information write E. G. Swem, Librarian, 
College of William and Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 
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The Most Complete School Furniture 
Factory in America 





We manufacture not only Pupils’ Desks, Teach- 
ers’ Desks and Opera Chairs, but also Kinder- 
| garten Chairs, Laboratory Furniture, Domestic 

Science Desks, Manual Training Benches, Art 
Tables, Library Furniture, and Cafeteria Equip- 
ment. No other factory does this. 


THE SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 
Hickory, N. C. 





























A LITERARY MAP 
OF REAL VALUE 


Instructive—Interesting—Decorative 


A Pictorial Chart of English Literature 
is a wall map—27x35 inches—of ten lively 
colors, embracing England, Wales, eastern 
Ireland, and southern Scotland. On a base 
showing the contour of the country are hun- 
dreds of thumbnail sketches of authors, their 
homes, characters from their writings, and 
scenes of historical and literary interest. 

A real background for the presentation 
and interpretation of English literature. 
Fascinating in its detail—inspirational in its 
scope. 





PRICES 


MEE Sdnicdcuecan shes beGeevawabseceeeeseree $2.50 
Paper with cloth edges and sticks top 

and bottom 
Cloth-backed 





Write for illustrated descriptive folder 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


Dept. D-122 


CHICAGO 
536 S. Clark St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 


NEW YORK 
270 Madison Ave. 

















Forward March! 


with 


The New 
. Winston 
/\\ Readers 


More than 7,000,000 boys and girls have learned 
to read with the previously published WINSTON 
READERS. <> Now a new series is available. ~~ 
The time-tested method and many of the original 
features have been retained. “> But there are 
many new features—the vocabulary conforms to 
the Gates list: new content includes silent-reading 
exercises, work-type material, comprehension checks 
for every unit; and so on.<> The former series 
can now step to one side while THE NEW 
WINSTON READERS continue a_ forward 
march, 
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THE JOHN C.WINSTON Cony 


WINSTON BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 
\ Chicago Dallas San Francisco Atlanta 
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_ “A key to the treasure house of ancient Rome—” 








LATIN—FIRST YEAR 


By MAcorFIN AND HENRY 





Latin as the living language of ancient Rome and the Romans, as 
the voice of a great civilization and a great literature echoing through 
our life today—this is the Latin whose fundamentals are embodied 
in Latin—First YEAR. From the beginning the pupil reads con- 
nected Latin narrative adapted from Roman history and mythology, 
on which are based his vocabulary, inflection, and syntax studies. The 
many striking illustrations of Roman life, from the paintings of 
E. Forti, enable the student to visualize Rome at the apex of her glory. 


MILiARIA IN VIA LaTINA, the teachers’ book to accompany 
X ].ATIN—I*irst YEAR, 1s now ready. 


SERIES ILAtin—Seconp YEAR, The Climax Series, will be published soon. 











SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


41 Union Square, West New York City 








| Wherever Art Is Taught Progress Is 


RICHMOND PAPER | | Marked by 


COMPANY | BRADLEY 
nenanedi } | WATER COLORS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA AND ART MATERIALS 


Prominent among the Bradley products univer- 
7 . 4 | sally used are: 
Wholesale Distributors | B-1l WATER COLOR BOX—The famous 8-color 
box for all grades. 
of PURATONE PAPERS—Beautiful colors in dull, 
velvety finish, for artistic effects in poster 
work. Send for sample book of twenty colors. 
BRADLEY BUTTERFLY PAPERS—Dual —— 
7 for art posters and construction work. Twelve 
Paper Supplies | color combinations. Send for sample book. 
| BRADLEY CRAYONS—Free from grit and noted 
° ° ° 1 ’ | for their excellent colors and perfect mark- 
Lily Drinking Cups | ing qualities. 
| | UNIVERSAL MOUNTING PASTE—For general 
~ : school se—t lee white, non-poisonous 
A. P. W. Toilet Paper and Towels | | ee oF een ne 
| TONAL TEMPERA POSTER COLORS—New and 
Paper Napkins — Drawing Paper brilliant colors for modern poster effects. 


_ Construction Paper—T ypewriter Paper The Bradley Catalog “A”—a guide 

. | to the best matartate for ——- 
° ° surpose. Sent ee to teachers. 

Wrapping Paper—Twine, ete. ees a 

L BRADLEY COMPANY 

SAMPLES AND PRICES ON REQUEST MI TON 
114 South 15th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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STAGE CURTAIN AND SCENERY | 


We specialize in stage curtains and 
high class productions in the way 
of scenery for your stage. Let us 
prepare an estimate for you by 
your sending us measurements of 
your stage dimensions. We manu- 
facture to accommodate any kind 
of school or building in curtains of 
the drapery type and various other 
styles for you to select from. All 
inquiries taken care of promptly. 
Playground equipment that is rec- 
ognized by educational supervisors 
and playground experts. New 
catalog now ready. Prices and in- 
formation mailed on request. 








Athletic goods and clothing. Gymnasium apparatus and supplies. Steel lockers and 
shelving equipment. School furniture and supplies. Auditorium chairs, both mov- 
able and stationary. Folding chairs. Church furniture and Sunday School equip- 
ment. The best for schools and institutions of learning. 


VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY 


2000-12 W. Marshall St. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA P. O. Box 1177 











NEW ELEMENTARY LATIN 


By Uttman & HENRY 


A thoroughly revised edition of the successful SECOND LATIN BOOK. New features in- 
ELEMENTARY LATIN. It meets the recom- clude: greater variety of drill exercises; the 
mendations of the Classical Investigation, the Re- transfer of reading exercises from a separate sec- 
vised New York State Syllabus, and the new re- tion to the lessons themselves; new reading ma- 
quirements of the College Entrance Examination terial; larger type and new illustrations. Does 
Board. The subjunctive mood has been left for not replace former book. Price $1.40. 


NEW PRACTICAL PHYSICS PROGRESS TESTS IN LATIN 


By Brack & Davis A book of tests based on the “everlasting 

fundamentals” of Latin teaching 
A complete revision of a book that has met with By Uttman & SMALLEY 
constant success and praise. The many excellent These tests cover all phases of Latin study: 
features of the earlier edition have been retained. vocabulary, forms, syntax, pronunciation, com- 
The contents have kept pace with the steady prehension, word study, derivative work, Roman 
civilization. They offer a most dependable means 
a s j for constantly checking up results in Latin 

> I wy > , ( > ac ¢ - ( re ° 
fied. New problems and questions added, and study—easy, quick, accurate way to score and 
new diagrams and illustrations supplied. record each pupil's progress. Jn tablet form 
Price $1.68 with perforated sheets. 
Price $0.84 


progress in science. The text has been simpli- 





THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 














